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Is There a Door? 


From an Easter Sermon by 


FRED ALBAN WEIL 


T IS EVIDENT that Jesus expected to survive the process of death. So 
confident was he in his belief and so impressed were the disciples with this con- 
fidence, that they could not accept the cross as final. To be sure, he did not 

return to establish a “kingdom” after his death, but this did not interfere with the 
conviction of the disciples that Jesus was still living. 
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Throughout the ages, many peoples have believed in immortality. Their faith y 

in the continuity of life extended it after death. Naturally, they visualized their Z 
heavens, always a projectign of the earthly environment in each instance. Z 
Christianity has been no exception in this respect. To-day faith in immortality y 
seeks primarily an answer to one question only,—‘Is there a door?’’ If there is a y 
door for the soul, opening into eternity after death, the immortal life follows logically, y 
whatever additional transition may await. It is upon the door for the soul that Z 
faith must focus. Once there is faith in the survival after death, we begin to live y 
as immortal souls, with the far-flung factors in mind. We need not attempt to set y 
the scene and raise the curtain beyond. It is not possible here to approximate a soul- y) 
environment after death. Revelation is awaited through faith in immortality. Z 
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Faith in this opening door will be forged in the furnace of adversity and tempered 
by trial and tribulation as it is shaped by blessings bestowed for which we have paid 
no price. Although it may be colored, it will not be welded by fear or desire. ‘This 
is the faith for which we fight. We must not deceive ourselves with its possession 
until we have converted ourselves, and with awe can say, “I believe.” Since “‘we 
animate what we see and we see what we animate,” we must see sanely, spiritually, 
in seeking and securing this faith, through fact and fellowship and our ideal of God. 
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1 Oil 


Life and Immortality 


Re seems a contrary thing. KEaster may 
well illustrate our meaning. Immortality even 
in church has never more been disregarded than it 
is to-day; yet the religious appeal to Life is in a 
glorious ascendancy, unequaled in the ages of man- 
kind. Why this paradox, if such it be? Numbers 
of students in leading colleges have voted, un- 
abashed, their diminishing interest, much less ‘their 
faith, in the personal life surviving this mortal 
being. Their elders, far from being distressed, are 
in partial sympathy with the children, the differ- 
ence of their reaction being due to the lesser alert- 
ness of their mental faculties, some say, and not 
to a real disagreement. 

We think it is untrue that the doctrine of im- 
mortality, in the theological sense, is the central 
belief of Christendom, as we were once taught. 
We believe that the doctrine of Life, the center, 
Life to be made beautiful and holy by wisdom and 
service, has always been the faith of our religion 
and all true religion. 

If to-day the lack of regard for the state of man 
beyond the vale amounts almost to a cold aversion, 
in the domain of youth, is it not due to the natural 
insistence of our souls that we first play fair with 
the reality that now is—with Life? Religion has 
too much kept aloof from the real present, in the 
quest of a futuristic heaven. Life was hard, and 
religion did not center its mind and soul on the 
solution of life’s hardness, but instead flew to 
things it knew not of, and made beautiful imagin- 
ings of the realm beyond. Thus it conceived its 
doctrine of immortality. 

It was a great error in emphasis. 
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It was, in fact, 


evasion. 
tented with their miserable earthly lot. They got 
in church their spiritual opiates, as Locke once 
said, for the suffering they endured. They believed 
things that were superstition. They thought all 
events were divinely ordered here, even when some 
of them were hideously evil and made by the in- 
humanity and lust of man. Now wé are beginning 
to learn that not divine cause makes our evil con- 
ditions; human agency makes them. And human 
agency must at once and forever make them right! 
Life demands it. 

That is why we have the present paradox of a dis- 
regard for blessed futurity and a passionate de- 
termination to set the world in order. This phase 
will pass away. When the new gospel is learned, 
immortality as we have been taught of it will re- 
ceive new meaning. To-day we are going in for 
Life; its purifying and achievement in time and 
place are our concern, and the object is to make — 
Life worthy of that eternity to which it belongs. 


Jesus’ “Simple English” 


E WHO HAVE not succumbed to that book 

for tired business men, “The Man Nobody 
Knows,” by Bruce Barton, may join in the chuckle 
that is just now audible in parts of Christendom. 
The worthy author glowed through a paragraph 
about the simplicity of Jesus, especially the sim- 
plicity of his language. Take the Lord’s Prayer, he 
said. “Not a three-syllable word; hardly any two- 
syllable words,” exclaimed Mr. Barton. “All the 
greatest things in human life are one-syllable 
things—love, joy, hope, home, child, wife, trust, faith, 
God.” We venture to ask why he passed from child 
to wife, omitting father and mother. And does Mr. 
Barton not know that Jesus did not speak English? 
A lively critic in The Nation reminds him that the 
speech of Jesus was a Galilean dialect of the Ara- 
maic, in which “faith,” for example, is “hay- 
menutha, ” God is “Blaha, ” and the opening clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer is “Abba debashemaya yith 
qaddesh shemka.” We submit these linguistic 
notes as a sample of the scholarship of the book in_ 
respect of other departments of learning supposed 
to be involved in the writing of a life of Jesus,— 
history, theology, textual criticism, and chief of all, 
psychology. It is difficult for ministers of scholar- 
ship and spiritual power to counteract the impres- 
sion made by a work which cannot be called a study, 
because it isn’t. It is a first-class selling talk for 
anyone that is satisfied with prosperity and medi- 
ocrity, and desires the unction of sanctity for the 
seal of it. 


Churches That “Hold” 


N EDITORIAL i in The Boston Herald says that 
the splendid gift presented to Dr. George A. 
Gordon by the Old South Church of that city is a 
token not only of the character of the preacher, but 
of the quality of the congregation. The latter fact, 
it says truly, should not be overlooked. It takes 
more than a great minister to make a great church. 
A parish is more than an overflowing congregation 
being ministered unto. It is a living compact body — 


As a social blunder, it kept people con- — 
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ministering. If it is not, no minister can succeed 
in it. Our neighbor editor says, “It used to be 
said, ‘We want a preacher who will draw.’ To 
which somebody wisely replied, ‘What you want 
is a church that will hold.’ ” 

This editorial all through sounds to us like a 
sentiment from a layman who has been charged 
with the task of getting a new minister. He is at 
least getting his eyes opened. Ministers say this 
thing about the churches that “hold” at their pri- 
vate meetings; but it is somewhat indelicate and 
in bad form for them to talk too publicly about it. 
The case is familiar of a minister who could double 
his salary—this reference is crass, we admit, but 
it does make an impression—if he would take a 
church that wants him. He does not want the 
church. It does not “hold.” Says our editorial 
friend, speaking of the preacher, “As many min- 
istries have been ruined by the poor quality of 
their parishes as churches have been decimated 
by the failure of their ministers to achieve 
popularity.” 

We would resort to extreme measures of ex- 
_hortation if by so doing we could get the idea neatly 
imbedded in the heads of the laity that the church 
is not the minister. The church is the people. If 
it is weak, it is because they are weak; if it is 
strong, it is because they are strong. A strong 
church will have a strong minister. A weak church 
deserves a weak minister. In any case, a church 
that does not “hold” will kill or drive away a man 
of parts. Happy such a combination as we find 
in the Old South Church, and in many churches in 
our own fellowship. They come near to the ideal. 


On Ending Suffering 


fee ee eICLAN said to an English clergyman, as 
reported in The Century, “There is more real 
wretchedness, more torment driving men to folly, 
or to what you parsons call sin, due to boredom 
than to anything else. Men and women will do al- 
most anything to escape it; they will drink, drug 
themselves, prostitute their bodies, and sell their 
souls; they will take up mad causes, organize ab- 
surd crusades, fling themselves into lost hopes and 
crazy ventures; they will torment themselves and 
torture other people to escape the misery of being 
bored. Anyone who discovered a, cure for that 
would put an end to more misery and tragedy than 
all of us doctors and physicians put together.” 

This raises a larger question. Do we want to 
end our suffering? The question is put not only 
with seriousness, but with deep understanding by 
Percy Sylvester Malone in The Churchman. “The 
problem of suffering is complicated by the strange 
fact that the one intolerable state would be a mil- 
lennium without sin or pain. We all feel that the 
chief joy of life is to relieve the troubles of others, 
but we all know that we could not live happily in 
the sort of world we are trying with all our might 
to produce. There has never yet been a picture of 
heaven that was the least bit interesting to such 
people as we are.” 


The Christian Register 
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Can souls as we know them “be happy in a per- 
fect environment?” Or is it not true of life—that 
it is “a ceaseless struggle to attain that which can 
never be attained, and which we do not wish com- 
pletely to attain”? “If we are to be good in an 
orthodox heaven,” says Mr. Malone, “we must com- 
pletely alter our present definition of goodness, for 
our present goodness involves a. struggle against 
sin.” But we all say amen that boredom is one 
source of suffering that has no virtue in itself, as 
some other sources have. 


On Their Own 


HILE SOME EPISCOPALIANS are out- 

ward bound for Lausanne, where they will 
look and labor devoutly for the unity of all Chris- 
tendom, others are at home, earthbound by “reali- 
ties.” What has been called the most divided con- 
dition of the Church in all its history is dwelt 
upon in an address by Prof. John M. Allison of 
Yale University, speaking to his co-churchmen. 
The present division amounts, he said, to “a second 
Reformation or rebellion.” In the Episcopal 
Church, he added, there are high, low, and broad 
churchmen ; there are, in fact, liberals and funda- 
mentalists, evangelicals and Anglo- Catholics. Other 
denominations were cited, notably the divided Lu- 
therans and Presbyterians. It is true in all com- 
munions without exception. 

The fact is, conditions are likely not to get better, 
but worse, so far as institutional solidarity is con- 
cerned. The effect is indubitably bad for mass 
religion, and it may be bad for the individual; but 
about one thing we might as well be convinced in 
our church work. People are “on their own” in 
religion. It is all off with crowding them. Their 
own must receive first place in the respect of min- 
isters. As Dr. Preston Bradley said in the sermon 
at the dedication of his great church in Chicago, 
people are thinking. At least, people who are 
worth anything, for society and civilization, are 
thinking. He was certain that the next fifty years 
would see such a clarification of religious thought 
as would increase free churches like his own 
throughout the land. “The more people begin to 
think for themselves,” said Dr. Bradley, “in their 
relationships with religious and moral values, the 
more they will leaye off the desire to lean upon the 
tradition of any church or institution of religion.” 

In other words, the ministers of to-morrow are 
the ministers of to-day who are doing the best work 
in saving the church by their doctrine that they 
are willing tolosethe church. Itis the perfectly sim- 
ple paradox of life. The church, as Professor Alli- 
son remarked, still possesses the power of ministry, 
and if it will serve men it will be true to its earlier 
heritage, and it will survive and flourish. It is in 
such a condition, of course, that our hope lies not 
only for the vigor of the church, but for that uni- 
versal and everlasting unity of mankind which 
comes of freedom, truth, love, and service. These 
are the four essentials. 


Imperialism: What If It Covered The Earth? 


An intimate view of the better restraint in Europe 


HE BENEFIT or harm of the ideals 

and actions of any people can best be 
appraised when compared with the ideals 
and acts of other nations. Every nation 
can test its own foreign policy by asking: 
What would the world be like if all other 
nations acted on the principles that direct 
my policy? ees 

RUSSIA THINKS .that she-has the 
purest and most beneficial foreign policy 
in the world, namely, to make the world 
safe for communism. The Russian people 
are working with the ardor of missionaries 
to attain their ideals. The Italians also 
have a world mission, to get humanity or- 
ganized and disciplined in an all-embra- 
cing, seething, creative Fascist monarchy. 
It is notorious that Germany was willing 
to risk her very existence for her ideal of 
a world mission: the carrying of a higher 
Teutonic culture and thought and industry 
to the ends of the earth. No one can live 
in France for a day without becoming 
conscious that the French consider them- 
Selves a superior people. They are carry- 
ing out their world mission begun centuries 
ago of giving an international language, 
clarity, beauty, precision, democracy, to 
Europe. Great Britain with ever-increas- 
ing determination bears her white man’s 
burden of dominating the world. ' 

We Americans have been taught that we 
are a new race with higher ideals and 
more unselfish purposes. Our fathers came 
to America to get away from the evil and 
wrong of the Old World, and created some- 
thing freer and purer which we have al- 
ways cherished and esteemed. The Ameri- 
can spirit is considered—by Americans— 
to be much superior to the old world spirit. 
I am sure it is in many ways, but I think 
we must realize how much our American 
spirit resembles some of the things in 
Europe we thought we left behind. 

Let us take the matter of Imperialism. 
We Americans believe that the American 
people are fairer and juster and less selfish 
in their treatment of foreign nations than 
all the other states in the world. Ina 
given crisis, when her interests are 
affected, does America act like the Old 
World powers? In case of need, does 
America hesitate to take what it thinks 
is vital to her? 

Let us look at Nicaragua. America has 
landed soldiers in Nicaragua. She is 
actually using force there. She has in- 
vaded a foreign country. A little over a 
year ago Greece invaded Bulgaria. All 
the world condemned Greece. Messrs. 
Briand and Chamberlain sent out a hurried 
call to the League of Nations and told 
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Greece to get out of Bulgaria within forty- 
eight hours, and all the world clapped its 
hands in approval. The Greek Govern- 
ment claimed that the Bulgarians were 
actually killing Greeks in Greece; for- 
eigners, they said, were jeopardizing the 
security of Greece. Besides, the Greeks 
and Bulgarians are old enemies. Bul- 
garia represents a future menace to 
Greece. A Greek subject or two had 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


CATHOLIC CHURCH'S ABLE SPOKESMAN 


Wilfrid Parsons, S8.J., editor-in-chief of America, 
has undertaken a leading part in replying to 
the open letter of Charles C. Marshall to Goy- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, receptive candidate for 
the Presidency, on the relation of church and 
state; he defends the hierarchy and says there 
can be “no clash of temperal jurisdiction” ; 
meanwhile, a detailed reply is announced from 
the Governor, to be released April 25 


ee 
been killed in Bulgaria. So Greece took 
measures, and the world told her to get 
out, and pay damages. 

Mussolini not so many years ago seized 
the island of Corfu because of a grievance 
against Greece. Italy marched in, but 
she very soon turned around and marched 
out again. It was a brazen display of 
imperialism. Poland took the city of 
Vilna and the territory about it several 
years ago. Europe disapproved. 

What is the principle on which America 
acted in Nicaragua? One state has a 
right to invade another in order to pro- 
tect its interests. Would not that prin- 
ciple, if universally applied, lead to 
international anarchy, would it not mean 
abrogation and-annihilation of order in 
the world, and make all peace and se- 


curity utterly impossible? There is not 
a single large state in Europe that hasn’t 
vast interests in some other state. Has 
Italy a right. to invade Switzerland to 
defend the interests of a few Italians? 
Has Germany the right to invade Esthonia 
to settle a dispute over a German cloth 
factory in Esthonia? Would Russia have 
a right to invade Finland in order to 
support the Socialists if they should hap- 
pen to be outvoted and dismissed from 
power next month? 

Has America accepted as its guiding 
principle “the Evarts statement presented 
to the Mexican government in 1878, in 
which the United States says: The first 
duty of governments is to protect life and 
property. For this, governments are in- 
stituted. This duty the Government of 
the United States has determined to per- 
form. It is not solicitous about the 
methods or ways in which that protection 
shall be accomplished, whether by- the 
action of judicial tribunals or that of 
military force. Protection to American 
lives and property is the sole point’? 

Let us apply this principle to Europe. 

Here there are millions upon millions 
of so-called ‘minorities.’ Five hundred 
thousand Turks live in Bulgaria, 200,000 
Bulgarians live 400,000 
Slovenes live in Italy, millions of Ger- 
mans live in Poland and Italy, a half- 
million or more Hungarians live in 
Czechoslovakia. It happens that these 
foreigners are often killed and their pro- 
perty confiscated. They are almost all 
flaming patriots, and the home folks stir 
up a vast amount of feeling. But if 
Yugoslavia, for example, went to war 
whenever a Slovene was oppressed in 
Italy, or Germany marched against Rome 
whenever a German was mistreated in 
the Italian Tyrol, or Hungary should 
mobilize against Roumania whenever a 
Hungarian lost his farm or factory in 
Roumanian Transylvania, or Bolshevik 
Russia should invade Roumania to protect 
the oppressed Russians in Bessarabia, 
what chaos there would be! Europe is in 
a bad way now, but if she should ever 
become infected by certain imperialistic 
principles, life here would be intolerable. 


in Roumania, 


IT IS TO THE CREDIT of the Ameri- 
can Church that it has taken a bold stand 
against flagrant nationalistic aggressive- 
ness. With all its faults, the American 
Church repeatedly shows itself to be one 
of the splendid and powerful social organi- 
zations in the world. 


: _R. H. Marxuam. 
Soria. 
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Faith and Immortality: A Sermon 


REV. FRED ALBAN WEIL 


Minister of the Church of the Presidents, Quincy, Mass. 


1 Timorny vi. 12.—Fight the good fight of 
faith, lay hold on eternal life. 

WE LIVE in a world steeped in science. 

The theology that placed God in the 
sky has been riddled by modern knowl- 
edge of the universe. Some still attempt 
to utilize a Jacob’s ladder in order to 
mount to heaven, but science has pierced 
the clouds to find vapor, with stars beyond 
that twinkle for us only after light-years. 

Obviously, the theology is passing which 
requires that its allied faith depend upon 
a foundation out of harmony with science. 
Man continues to be certain that he is on 
an earth—now round instead of flat—but 
he has discovered a new habitat through 
science and he is questioning as never be- 
fore concerning the what, why, and where 
of religion. 

Meanwhile, religion awaits not the throe 
of death, as some surmise, but the pang 
of re-birth. Religion is ready for regen- 
eration. Try as we may, we cannot escape 
God. The denial of God is the thought 
of God. Science will not destroy religion. 
It paves the way for rational and reverent 
religion. The challenge is to build potent 
faith upon evolving knowledge. 

Faith reaches from the known to the 
unknown. We must wrestle with life until 
we receive a blessing of faith. In cross- 
ing the boulder-fields of life, each one of 
us needs a rod of faith upon which to 
lean. 
possessed, it will strengthen, bud, and 
blossom, both to sustain and cheer, if there 
is present the “will to believe.” Faith is 
the solvent of life that makes for soul 
satisfactions. 

shes 


Theology has dealt with supposed fact, 
often contrary to experience. It has asked 
for religious proof through faith in sup- 
posed fact. As an example, consider the 
alleged physical ascension of Jesus. If the 
early Christian accepted this as a fact, 
then there was apparent proof of life 
after death. Had not heaven in the sky 
aboye, according to the thought of heaven 
at the time, been attained and entered? 
The modern mind at one with science can 
have no faith in this supposed fact. With 
the ascent of a human body into space, 
the law of gravitation would be unleashed 
for a crash of worlds, and the cataclysm 
would in no way apply to life after death. 

Not faith in supposed fact, but faith 
superimposed upon generally accepted fact, 
is one pier upon which the beginning of 
the bridge of faith to God rests. Science 
has not determined the extent of the uni- 
verse. Philosophy has not comprehended 
the meaning of life. Faith emerges from 
the borderland of fact and debate, to push 
beyond the telescope of science and the 
wisdom of philosophy and find God, “in 
Whom we live and move and have our 
being.” 

The other pier by which the beginning 
of the bridge of faith to God is upheld has 
to do with certain aspects of life, stated 
and accepted as reality, but incapable of 
proof. Who can prove friendship, love 


However slender the rod at first. 


for children, or the love of husband 
and wife? Who can prove an ideal 
of justice or patriotism? No matter what 
one may declare or do, in the last analysis 
the binding cement of civilization cannot 
be ‘proved. Yet such personal convictions 
are generally recognized as the reality 
that holds society together and upon which 
the betterment of society depends. 

The two piers that furnish support for 
the beginning of the bridge of faith to God 
are hewn from experience and idealism. 
We are called to be master workmen in 
building this bridge. Change the figure to 
a temple, and the piers to pillars. We are 
obliged to pass between Jachin and Boaz 
before we are permitted to enter the Holy 
of Holies. Be it bridge or temple, there 
can be no realization of faith unless there 
is the will to build the bridge or enter 
the temple. 

+ 


There are those who build no bridge and 
enter no temple. They find themselves 
caught in the mesh of materialism. The 
world is akin to a machine in which they 
move as machines, patiently or impatiently 
ticking off the hours, days, and years. 
Then the machines run down. The ticking 
stops. There are others who rise above 
the mesh of materialism, and yet build no 
bridge and enter no temple. They do not 
reject God. Neither do they accept God. 
Religious promptings entering their lives 
are held to be an earnest of humanity, 
and not of the presence of God. 

No condemnation is justifiable for any 
honest belief or lack of belief. Undoubt- 
edly, there is no such person as an atheist. 
Yet could we.think or speak of the “un- 
pardonable sin,” it would be to interpret 
this as indifference by the individual to 
the opportunity granted all for a reason- 
able and inspiring faith in God. The time 
has come to throw aside the attempts to 
prove the spiritual by the physical as a 
demonstrated fact. Theology fell into this 
pit. Jesus was aware that the people 
looked to him for a sign. He informed 
the people that there could be no sign 
such as they sought. Theology then made 
the physical Jesus a sign and a proof. 


————————————————————— 
Easter Song 
M. W. L. 


When Spring’s first sunshine fills the 
woods with red, 
The bitter winds too often slay 
The buds that the sun hath fed; 
Yet March brings May. 


No cold can quell the’springtime’s radiant 
power 
Arousing happy Earth from sleep, 
Till joy, in bird, leaf, and flower 
Shall Easter keep. 


That gladness we may share; and, as we 
know 
Earth’s vital thrill within us stir, 


Respond, and with eager glow 
Arise with her. : 


(May be sung to the music of 
Lassen’s “Hs war ein Traum.”) 


The religion of Jesus was founded on 
faith. He attempted no proof of the reli- 
gious values that he preached. When 
asked for his authority, Jesus parried the 
question with another. His authority was 
faith, and could not be demonstrated as 
fact. He might teach others the words 
but not the act of prayer. Others might 
be aided to attain faith, but Jesus was 
powerless to handle faith as a commodity. 

This faith of Jesus spiritually soared so 
superbly that any ramification of it rela- 
ting to a lack of scientific knowledge of 
the universe becomes incidental. “God is 
a Spirit”? We have the obligation and 
privilege of the “Brotherhood” and the 
“Patherhood” conveyed by the command- 
ments. Here, with amplification, is the 
message. The spiritual sanity of the faith 
of Jesus is not shaken by any shifting 
earthly scene that science secures. 

Jesus recognized the law of nature in 
his teachings. The seed grows, and the 
tower falls. That the seed may thrive it 
is necessary to have a contributing en- 
vironment, not always provided by nature. 
Man becomes a contributing factor in the 
growth of the seed for finest fruition, by 
planting the seed in good soil and earing 
for the up-springing plant. He is a co- 
laborer with God. 

A different situation is presented by the 
tower. The tower falls upon the just and 
the unjust. Agility availeth, and goodness 
availeth not. Apparently God is not mind- 
ful of the cause of the righteous. Jesus 
here indicates the action of unchanging 
law in the fall of the tower, as something 
neither moral or immoral but unmoral. 
Faith in God persisted. So has faith per- 
sisted, even beyond the logical, despite 
chaotic circumstances that seemed to deny 
God’s presence. “Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,” is an expression of 
supreme confidence in God. 


+ 


Faith that makes for religion has poten- 
tial power. Jesus, by a striking compari- 
son of the “grain of mustard seed” with 
the mountain, emphasized this power as a 
means not of physical but of spiritual 
accomplishment. Over the grave of the Un- 
known Soldier, under the Are de Triomphe 
in Paris, the waving flame seems unreal 
at night against the shadows. It sym- 
bolizes Faith. The intangible fire of faith 
arises from the measured marble of 
science. Marble can be measured by 
science, but not God. Only the spiritual 
can measure the spiritual. 

It is undoubtedly true that “all labels 
are libels.” Yet it is a fair question to 
ask of those who look for truth only 
through the revelations of dogma, and 
those who look for truth only through the 
revelations of science, whether they are 
not both Fundamentalists. Both draw a 
circle to exclude reasonable faith, and 
reasonable faith is included within the 
circle of rounded religion. 

The dogmatic Fundamentalist stops at 
the sight of the sea. His feet are fixed. 
The scientific Fundamentalist proceeds to 
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wade in the shallows, but dare not swim. 
To swim requires faith, and the scientific 
Fundamentalist will consciously not utilize 
faith. Accordingly, he attempts to prove, 
before he will enter the water beyond the 
shallows, that he can swim. This is im- 
possible, and so the sand and pebbles be- 
neath the feet of the scientific Fundamen- 
talist remain his reality. Without faith 
as an incentive to effort, we cannot swim 
in the sea of the spirit. 

+ 

The fact is that:\every person, to a 
greater or less degree, consciously or un- 
consciously, depends upon faith. This in- 
cludes faith in the law of nature, faith in 
the integrity of social relations, and faith 
even in the premise of science. Faith, 
transformed into Apostolic succession and 
dogma, helped make the Church. If the 
Bible helps our faith, let us not forget 
that faith helped make the Bible. A faith 
of fervor and fervor of faith are recognized 
religious factors. 

Religion is a way of life. As a way of 
life, it leads to what may be ealled the 
ultimates. These are the soul, immortality, 
and God. Faith projected includes these 
ultimates. It has been expressed in the 
following words,— 


I sometimes wonder when I see 

This body with which God clothed me— 
I wonder if the Soul within 

Is soiled and seamed with thoughtless sin. 
Mayhap with striving it may be 

Aglow in sacred symmetry. 

The body must have needed care— 

My Soul lives on howe’er that fare; 

And to my God I would present 

A Soul that makes Him well content. 


Here we have affirmed faith that we 
live as a soul, faith that we have a God, 
faith that the soul survives the transition 
which we call death, and faith that the 
soul and God are immortal. Marked “No 
Proof,” or regarded tolerantly as a childish 
longing, by some, this faith will be dis- 
missed. By some it will be accepted 
through alleged fact, contained in the New 
Testament stories. These New Testament 
stories have their value as indicating a 
belief in immortality, but attempt to prove 
the spiritual by the physical. Those who 
hold this faith consistently, who find in it 
reality, do so through building their bridge 
of faith to God. They can offer no proof 
of their faith, but it becomes at one with 
their inner experience in dealing with 
eternal values. 


a. 


An empty tomb is a slender thread upon 
which to hang proof in immortality. We 
may find beauty in the story, but not 
proof of immortality in the fact. The 
reality of immortality is convincing only 
through personal faith. “Life, death, and 
immortality are in my thought of God,” 
expresses the relation of faith in immor- 
tality and faith in God. For some of us 
it is impossible to think of God without 
including faith and immortality. Life 
with immortality is not a rented house to 
be vacated. ; 

Opinions may differ as to the content of 
the belief held by Jesus concerning life 
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after death. It is evident that he ex- 
pected to survive the process of death. So 
confident was he in his belief and so im- 
pressed were the disciples with this con- 
fidence, that they could not accept the 
eross as final. To be sure, he did not 
return to establish a “kingdom” after his 
death, but this did not interfere with the 
conviction of the disciples that Jesus was 
with God. He was still living. 
Throughout the ages, many peoples 
have believed in immortality. Their faith 
in the continuity of life extended it after 
death. Naturally, they visualized their 
heavens, always a projection of the earthly 
environment in each instance. Christianity 
has been no exception in this respect. 
To-day faith in immortality seeks pri- 


ASPIRATION 


To look out upon the astounding uni- 
verse with eyes unblinking and a face 
unblanched ; to ignore no truth and fear 
no fact; to be ready at all times to recast 
opinion in the crucible of new experience; 
to build high hopes upon a firm founda- 
tion; to forgive without demanding apol- 
ogy; to keep affection in spite of mis- 
understanding; to set our thought upon 
things of value and spend our strength in 
the fulfilling of noble purposes; to rever- 
ence the reverences of others rather than 
what they revere; to be alert to Nature's 
pageantry of beauty though we dwell amid 
the city’s clamor; to get the most out of 
Life and give the most we can; to be 
sincere, faithful to responsibility, cherish- 
ing honor above indulgence and service 
above gain; to be guided in our conduct 
by the shining angel of Intelligence and 
not by the gaunt specter of Fear; to ap- 
proach our last hour with the calm of a 
philosopher and the gentleness of a saint, 
and to leave the world enriched by a 
treasury of kindly deeds and a memory of 
love, is our Aspiration,—our Ideal. 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN. 


marily an answer to one question only,— 
“Is there a door?’ If there is a door for 
the soul, opening into eternity after death, 


the immortal life follows logically, what- - 


ever additional transition may await. It 
is upon the door for the soul that faith 
must focus. Once there is faith in the 
survival after death, we begin to live as 
immortal souls, with the far-flung factors 
in mind. We need not attempt to set the 
scene and raise the curtain beyond. It 
is not possible here to approximate a 
soul-environment after death. Revelation 
is awaited through-faith in immortality. 

Faith in this opening door will be forged 
in the furnace of adversity and tempered 
by trial and tribulation as it is shaped by 
blessings bestowed for which we have paid 
no price. Although it may be colored, it 
will not be welded by fear or desire. This 
is the faith for which we fight. We must 
not deceive ourselves with its possession 
until we have converted ourselves, and 
with awe can say, “I believe.” Since “we 
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animate what we see and we see what we 
animate,” we must see sanely, spiritually, 
in seeking and securing this faith, through 
fact and fellowship and our ideal of God. 

What is the vitality of the seed? At 
what point, and how, is the flower formed? 
No one knows. We may grow flowers and 
analyze them, but we cannot grasp the 
life within that makes the flower grow. 
The soul is somewhat similar as a life 
force. We cannot find it in the body, but 
we become aware that the soul is a reality. 
We are souls. The body is temporary, 
but the soul is eternal for those who have 
faith. 


+ 


Nobody can explain how an idea is con- 
veyed from one person to another. In the 
spiritual realm of life, the soul communes 
with the Spirit of God. No explanation is 
possible as to how the finest outreaching 
of thought, the meditation upon the 
highest values of life, the will to have 
faith, the will to worship, and the prayer 
that seeks not gifts but spiritual com- 
munion for courage to dare and do, make 
for oneness with God. It is known that 
here is the way of courage, strength, and 
quietude. 

If God be a God of love and justice, 
then the thought of God is inseparable 
from the thought of immortality. The 
thought of immortality is inseparable from 
the thought of God, if we accept the theory 
of spiritual evolution as well as that of 
physical evolution. Nature’s law both 
heals and destroys. It is not elastic, with 
personal preference. No more can the law 
of spiritual evolution be changed. We may 
reasonably assert that we continue spirit- 
ually at death from the point attained dur- 
ing this earthly life. It is more difficult 
to think of annihilation than continuation. 

No release from neglected spiritual 
values apparently awaits us at death. We 
reap spiritually as we sow spiritually. A 
soul may be so atrophied through neglect 
of spiritual values in this life that it is 
not quickened for continuity at death and 
loses the opportunity for immortal life. 
It is not true that the seed indefinitely 
retains that vitality which produces the 
plant. If the seed is not planted within 
a certain period, it will not grow. May it 
not be possible that the soul likewise must 
function, or its divine possibilities perish? 

The thought that we are not able to 
escape immortality is tremendous in its 
significance, with its challenge for spiritual 
attainment and its responsibility in spirit- 
ual evolution. We face immortality to 
attain life abundant. Some may not wish 
to face immortality, but God permits no 
deliberate spiritual suicide. That which 
has been indicated is unconscious spiritual 
suicide. js 


- 


By ingenuity, device, and dexterity, the 
prestidigitator deceives the senses upon 
which we rely so much for fact and proof. 
Can it be possible that we are deceived in 
accepting as real that which we call the 
spiritual values in life? Does a material 
world merely mock us with apparent spirit- 
ual reality? It is more difficult to believe 
in this explanation than in that which it 
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attempts to explain. Spiritual reality regis- 
ters above any ruse of mechanical 
_ materialism. 

If nobody had ever seen the process of 
renewed life in nature, it would require 
much faith to assert that the seemingly 
dead tree of winter would bud and blossom 
in the spring. It would be entirely apart 
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from human experience. Faith in immor- 
tality does not exclude all the elements of 
human experience. It is related to self 
in its faith in the continuity of self. 

We are admonished to “fight the good 
fight of the faith, lay hold on the life 
eternal.” What shall “separate us from the 
love of God’? Only our failure to “fight 
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the good fight of the faith” can separate 
us. We must fight with “The sword of 
the spirit” until we “lay hold on the life 
eternal.” Falter not, then, in the highest 
attainment of righteousness and worship. 
So shall we march “breast forward” and 
unafraid into the “beauty of holiness” 
and eternity. 


Unitarian Shrines to be Seen in Europe 


Many visitors will appreciate this illuminating “Baedeker” 


ACH SUMMER many readers of THE 

Curistian Reeister visit Europe, and 
of these not a few would find it highly 
interesting to visit places made sacred 
for them by their relation to Unitarian 
history. The present’ article is designed 
to provide a brief “Baedeker” for the most 
noteworthy of these. 


ENGLAND 


- Several score of the old Unitarian meet- 
ing-houses are interesting for their age, 
dating as they do from far back in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries; and 
numerous modern churches are interest- 
ing for their beauty or their associations. 
The Hssex Hall Year Book provides ad- 
dresses and dates of all these. Attempt 
is made here to mention only abeut a 
dozen of the most significant places. 

Birmingham. <A fine statue of Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, by Williamson, is in 
Chamberlain Square, north of the Town 
Hall, and five minutes from the New 
Street station. A monument to him is 
in the Church of the Messiah (a quarter 
of a mile down Broad Street to the west), 
succeeding the New Meeting of which he 
‘was minister, 1780-91. 

Bristol. Lewin’s Mead Chapel, in 
Lewin’s Mead, near the Guildhall, dates 
from 1790, and is interesting as one of the 
most famous of the old Unitarian churches. 
Dr. Lant Carpenter was minister here, 
4817-39; and his daughter, Mary Car- 
penter, made Bristol the center of her 
philanthropies. Her home is shown. 

Catterick, in Yorkshire, a mile west 
from Catterick Bridge station on the Rich- 
mond branch line from Darlington, is the 
place where Theophilus Lindsey was vicar 
of the parish church, 1763-73. Resigning 
his office here, he went up to London and 
in 1774 established the first avowedly 
Unitarian church in England. The church 
and vicarage are still standing. 

Chester. Five minutes west of the 
Cathedral, in Trinity Street, off Water- 
gate Street, is “Matthew Henry’s Chapel,” 
puilt in 1708, and for generations used 
for Unitarian worship. Matthew Henry, 
the famous commentator on the Bible, was 
minister here, 1687-1712. 

Beeter. The Mint Meeting in Fore 
Street, five minutes west of the Cathedral, 
though now a Wesleyan chapel, was built 
in 1720 for a congregation whose minister, 
James Peirce, had been driven from his 
pulpit for unsoundness as to the Trinity. 
This society, organized the previous year, 
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though it united in 1810 with George’s 
Meeting, still existing, may be considered 
the earliest in England to adopt Unita- 
rian views. It has survived to the present 
day. 

Fieldhead, a hamlet about six miles 
southwest from Leeds, was the birthplace 
of Joseph Priestley, 1733, and a statue of 
him is there. 

Gloucester. John Biddle, the “father of 
the English Unitarians,” was master of 
the Crypt School here, 164145, and here 
wrote the first English Unitarian tract. 
The school building still stands, adjoining 
the west end of St. Mary-de-Crypt, in 
Southgate, directly opposite the house of 
Robert Raikes of Sunday-school fame. 
Biddle lodged in the porch chamber with 
the oriel window. 

Leeds. Statue of Priestley in City 
Square, near the station. 

Liverpool. The Ancient Chapel of Tox- 
teth Park, in Park Road, is perhaps the 
quaintest old Unitarian chapel in Eng- 
land. Built about 1774, on the site of 
another chapel whose first minister was 
Richard Mather, father of Increase and 
grandfather of Cotton Mather, who re- 
moved to New England in 1635, and 
became minister at Dorchester. The ad- 
joining churchyard is interesting. 

London. Essex Hall, at 5 Essex Street, 
just off the Strand near the Law Courts, 
is the “25 Beacon Street” of English Uni- 
tarianism. In the hall itself, still used 
for public meetings, Theophilus Lindsey 
established the Essex Street Chapel, the 
first place of avowedly Unitarian worship 
in England, and the congregation worshiped 
here 1784-1886. Lindsey’s residence at 
the same place is now a ministers’ hostel. 

Dr. Williams’s Library, on the west side 
of Gordon Square, five minutes north of 
the British Museum, occupies what was 
formerly University Hall, built by Uni- 
tarians to commemorate the passage of 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. This was 
the home of Manchester New College 
(where Martineau taught), 1858-89. The 
library is largely theological, and is very 
rich in Nonconformist and Unitarian 
literature. 

The Dutch Church in Austin Friars, 
five minutes northeast of the Bank of 
England, was, from 1550 on, the home ot 
the Strangers’ Church, which was the 
focus of anti-Trinitarianism at that 
period. Appropriately, the centenary ser- 
mon of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was preached here in 1925. 


Salters’ Hall, which gave its name to 
the famous synod in 1719 that is one of 
the landmarks in the development of Uni- 
tarianism, is in New Court, off St. 
Swithin’s Lane, three minutes south of the 
Bank; though the adjoining Salters’ Hall 
Chapel, in which the synod met, was 
pulled down in 1820. 

Bunhill Fields Burial Ground was the 
principal Dissenters’ burial place, in which 
120,000 bodies were laid before its disuse 
in 1854. It lies on the west side of City 
Road a mile north of the Bank, from 
which it may be reached by several lines 
of omnibuses. Here were buried Nathaniel 
Lardner, Isaac Watts, Daniel Williams, 
Richard Price, and in one tomb Theophilus 
Lindsey and his successor at Essex Street 
Chapel, Thomas Belsham, all in the line 
of Unitarian tradition; as well as Bunyan 
and Defoe. Across the street is Wesley’s 
chapel, and behind it is his grave. 

Manchester. Cross Street Chapel, in 
Cross Street, dates from 1672, and is one 
of the most noteworthy Unitarian churches 
in England. 

The Unitarian College (formerly Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary College), dating 
from 1854, is the English Meadville, and 
is beautifully situated at Summerville, 
Victoria Park. 

Norwich. The Octagon Chapel in Cole- 
gate Street, five minutes northwest of the 
Cathedral, across the river, is one of the 
noblest old Nonconformist churches in 
England. Dr. John Taylor, one of the 
precursors of Unitarianism, preached here 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The building dates from 1756. 

Ox«ford. Manchester College, removed 
here from London in 1889, occupies hand- 
some buildings in Mansfield Road. The 
beautiful chapel has fine windows by 
Burne-Jones and Morris; and in the li- 
brary is a statue of Martineau. Statue 
of Priestley in the University Museum. 

Portsmouth. Since Unitarians claim 
Jobn Pounds, founder of the ragged 
schools, his little old house in Highbury 
Street will be of interest to them. 

Warrington, half-way between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, is celebrated for 
Warrington Academy, 1757-86, the most 
liberal of the old Dissenting academies, 
of which Manchester College is in a way 
the successor. Here taught John Taylor, 
John Aiken (father of Lucy Aiken and 
Mrs. Barbauld), and Joseph Priestley. 
The old building stands by the bridge, 
a few minutes south of the station. It 
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is now a museum, and full of memorials 
of the old academy and its teachers. Cairo 
Street Chapel (1745) is also of interest. 


FRANCB 


Paris. Servetus lived here for some six 
‘ years, as student and lecturer at the Uni- 
versity. He is commemorated by Baffier's 
marble statue of him in the Place de 
Montrouge, facing the Mairie of the four- 
teenth arrondissement, and reached by 
the Métro to Mouton-Duvernet station. 
The blanks left in the inscriptions on the 
pedestal indicate passages deleted by the 
authorities as needlessly offensive to fol- 
lowers of Calvin. The statue was erected 
in 1908. A much finer statue stands in the 
Place Maubert, Boulevard St. Germain, 
to honor Etienne Dolet, another martyr to 
Free Thought in 1546, who has sometimes, 
though with doubtful right, been claimed 
as a Unitarian. The archives of the 
Medical Faculty at the University contain 
the record of Servetus’ trial in 1538 for 
teaching and practicing astrology. In the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, most jealously 
guarded, is one of the three extant copies 
of his Christianismi Restitutio (No. D’, 
11274), the very copy used by the prosecu- 
tion in his trial at Geneva; and in the 
Manuscript Room, the manuscript of the 
first draft of the work (No. Fonds Latins 
18212). 

Vienne, half an hour below Lyon, was 
Servetus’ home for twelve happy years, 
and here he wrote and had printed his 
Restitutio, which cost him his life. The 
municipal prison in which he was con- 
fined is standing, but much made over; 
and the place where he was burned in 
effigy, after he had made his escape from 
it, is the little open space at the side of 
St. Martin’s church on the bank of the 
Gére. In the Jardin Publique, between 
the station and the Rhodne, is a marble 
statue of him, dedicated in 1911; and a 
little south of this is the Boulevard 
Michel-Servet. - Nothing identified with 
him is found at Toulouse, Lyon, or 
Charlieu. 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva. Before his arrest, Servetus 
lodged at the Hotel de la Rose, no longer 
standing, at the corner of the Place du 
Moulard and the Rue du Rhone. He 
rashly went to hear Calvin preach in the 
great church of St. Pierre, where he was 
recognized, and was arrested the same 
afternoon while leaving the service, of the 
Italian church, in the Church of the 
Madeleine, a little lower down the hill. 
Midway between the two, the modern 
prison in the Rue de I’Hyéché occupies the 
site of that in which he was imprisoned, 
which was demolished in 1840. In the 
Hotel de Ville remains as of old the hall 
of the Little Council in which he was 
tried; while from the judge’s seat against 
the wall in the street, at the side of the 
gate, the sentence of death was read to 
him. One who would follow Servetus 
along his Via Dolorosa would proceed 
from the Hotel de Ville through the Place 
de Bourg du Four, Rue Htienne-Dumont, 
Avenue de Champel, Rue Michel-Servet, 
and Chemin de Beau-Séjour, At the bot- 


‘berghi, Via Cavour. 
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tom of the latter street stands the ex- 
piatory monument to Servetus, erected in 
1903, on the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Servetus’s execution; but 
the actual place of the latter was a few 
hundred feet farther up the street, at a 
spot now occupied by the old part of the 
hospital, Beau-Séjour No. 6. The com- 
plete records of the trial, including letters 
of Servetus, may be seen in the archives 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

Over the border in Savoy, at Annemasse, 
five miles from Geneva by tram, is a fine 
bronze statue of Servetus by Mlle. Roch, 
in the Place de la Mairie, placed here in 
1908 after a public site had been refused 
it by the City Council in Geneva. 


SPAIN 


Villanueva de Sigena is the little village 
in Aragon where Servetus spent his early 
years. It is best reached by train from 
Zaragoza, 56 miles northeast to Sarifiena, 
where in the town one can secure convey- 
ance twelve miles further to Villanueva. 
The whole round trip can be made in one 
long day. At Villanueva is the Casa de 
Reves, the local inn, formerly the resi- 
dence of Servetus’ father. The proprietor 
shows it with pride. Hard by is the 
village church of San Salvador, where 
above an altar at the right side of the 
chancel is a painting donated by Servetus’ 
mother and brother five years after his 
death, perhaps to make amends for his 
heresies. The donors’ portraits are prob- 
ably shown in the painting. In the neigh- 
boring convent of Santa Maria are sundry 
public. documents executed before Ser- 
vetus’ father as notary, and bearing his 
signature. 

Madrid, Half a mile west of the south- 
ern or Atocha station is a Calle Miguel 
Servet. In front of the Anthropological 
Museum, at the bottom of Calle Alfonso 
XII., near the same station, is a badly 
weathered statue of Servetus erected in 
1875. In the Calle de Atocha, five minutes 
from the station, is the building of the 
Faculty of Medicine; and .in the court- 
yard of this, on the right as one enters it, 
is a fine medallion of him. 


ITALY 


Siena was the home of the Sozzini 


(Socinus) family. The home of Faustus’ . 


great-grandfather, Mariano, Sr., is the so- 
called Casa di Sapienza, standing back 
from the street in the Piazza degli <Al- 
A recumbent figure 
of him is conspicuous in the Bargello at 
Florence. His son, Mariano, Jr. (monu- 
ment in the cloister of San Domenico at 
Bologna), built the house at Via Ricasoli 
25, long known as the Palazzo Sozzini; 
and a tablet to the Sozzini should be 
sought in the Loggia dell’ Independanza. 
What is said to be a portrait by Titian of 
Laelius Socinus is owned by Signora 
Bandinelli at Via Ricasoli 54. In the 
Communal Library, Via Belle Arte, are 
bronze medallions of Laelius and Faustus, 
and manuscript letters of the latter. Six 
miles east of Siena lies the Villa di 
Scopeto, where Faustus Socinus spent his 
boyhood at the home of his grandfather, 
Mariano, Jr. Much of the old house still 
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stands, and the arms of the family are in 
the courtyard wall. In the adjoining 
salon are lift-size pencil drawings portray- 
ing Mariano, Laelius, and Faustus. 


POLAND 


Poland well deserves visiting for its own 
interest, though beyond the ordinary range 
of American travelers. It abounds in 
remains of Unitarianism, but most of them 
are hard to reach and‘not easy to identify. 
I shall mention therefore only three. 

Warsaw. The old market place (Stary 
Rynek) is the site of the execution of the 
first Polish Unitarian martyr, Jan Tyskie- 
wicz, who was both beheaded and burned 
here in 1611 for denying the Trinity. — 

Rakow, for a generation the headquar- 
ters of Polish Unitarianism, lies about 
sixty miles northeast of Krakéw, and 
twice as far south as Warsaw. It may be 
reached. by rail from either place via 
Jedrzejéw, thence thirty miles east on a 
branch line; but connections are likely to 
be very poor. Much the best way would 
be by automobile from Krakéw, a long 
day’s round trip, on the way visiting 
Pinczow, with its sometime “Arian” 
church, where Polish Unitarianism first 
began to take shape, and Chinielnik, where 
was a notable “Arian” church and school. 
At Rakow the old church where Unita- 
rians worshiped and held their annual 
synods, still stands, with an inscription 
over the western portal commemorating 
the banishment of their heresy in 1638. 

At Luclawice is the grave of Socinus. 
The trip can be made in one long day from 
Krakéw, going via Tarnéw to Gromnik, 
and thence driving six miles through 
beautiful foot-hill country to Luclawice, 
in the valley of the Dunajec. One should 
have a guide who can speak Polish. The 
manor house in which Socinus spent his 
last years is standing, and hard by it the 
little chapel where the “Arians” worshiped. 
A quarter of a mile further north was the 
ancient Arian cemetery, of which nothing 
now remains but the lonely grave of 
Socinus, now under the guardianship of 
the Government. It is an unfulfilled duty 
of Unitarians the world over to erect here 
a worthy monument to their great apostle. 

It is in Transylvania, of course, that one 
may find the greatest number of ancient 
Unitarian shrines, many of them of the 
greatest interest. It is needless to list 
them here, since any one going to that 
country will naturally visit Kolozsvar, 
where the brethren will give him far more 
detailed information than can be printed 
here, and will gladly furnish him guidance 
besides. 


First—Faith in Life 

At. the close of a recent sermon that 
dealt with student suicides, and asked the 
question “Whence Comes a Buoyant Faith 
in Life?” Rev. Hubert A. Wright of the 
Unitarian Church in Ridgewood, N.J., ad- 
vised young people to. cease from letting 
speculative, unanswerable riddles of meta- 
physics interfere with their living an 
effective life. Let them accept the natural- 
ness of life, he said. Faith in life is the 
best stepping-stone to faith in God and 
immortality. f 


What the Middle West Reads 


A fair indication of the literary taste of ou 
from this list of books recently reported as those mos 


Toledo, Ohio: 


Fiction 


Sorrell and Son. Deeping. 
Show Boat. Ferber. 
Doomsday. Deeping. 


The Delectable Mountains. 


Struthers Burt. 


Elmer Gantry. Sinclair Lewis. 
Young Anarchy. Philip Gibbs. 


Non-Fiction 


r neighbors to the west of us may be gathered 
t in demand at the Public Library of 


Why We Behave Like Human Beings. Dorsey. 
The Story of Philosophy. Durant. 
This Believing World. Browne. 
Denatured Africa. Streeter. 

Notes on Democracy. Mencken. 
Tama Woman and a Jew. Morton. 


“Pam” 


PatMeRSTON. By Philip Guedalla. 
York: @. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 


Your critic finds it hard to comment on 
this volume with restraint. We are 
tempted to deal with it in superlatives. 
We opened it with an anticipation that 
our reading has fully justified. Not for 
many years have we read an historical 
biography with more growing delight and 
enthusiasm. Certainly, Philip Guedalla 
has never done anything better. Admir- 
able as was his story of the Second Em- 
pire of the pinchbeck Napoleon and his 
volume of sketches of The Fathers of the 
Revolution, his latest work has a fullness, 
a substance, no less than a sustained bril- 
lianey, which overtops them all, entitling 
him to be known as the greatest British 
historian since Macaulay. We say this 
advisedly. For not only does he display 
ample scholarship and discriminating in- 
sight, but a breadth of view, combined 
with an historical imagination and a gift 
for happy phrasing, which enables him to 
dispose of an incident in a single epigram, 
as brief as it is happy, and so to hold 
true with candor and impartiality the 
balance between essentials and trivialities. 
It is not an easy thing to do—to re 
hearse the life story of a statesman and 
man of affairs, whose career covered many 
years, and consistently to present its cen- 
tral figure not as a wooden peg on which 
to hang the record of events, but as an 
actual personality, warm with the breath 
of life, standing clearly out from a back- 
ground which is a veritable pageant of 
one of the momentous epochs of human 
history. Yet this is what Mr. Guedalla 
sueceeds in accomplishing. His Palmer- 
ston is a bird’s-eye view of nearly every 
event of importance that happened in Eng- 
land and the world for more than eighty 
years, yet always serving less to blur than 


New 


to accentuate the outlines of the figure 
of one man who lived throughout the 
period, and who, in the shaping of events, 
exerted no slight influence. At the same 
time, his portrait of “Pam,” careful as 
it is, is no less original. He conveys an 
impression of the man more human and 
more attractive than that bestowed by 
previous historians. In the letters of the 
Queen, as well as in the biographies of 
his contemporaries, Morley, Bright, Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone, and the rest, Lord 
Palmerston has been made to appear more 
as a political trickster and opportunist, a 
firebrand and consistent maker of trouble, 
than as a constructive statesman. This 
impression Mr. Guedalla does much to 
correct, depicting him more fairly, in line 
with what is likely to be the final judg- 
ment of posterity, as a Man who, if not 
really great, was nevertheless gifted with 
statesmanlike qualities, thoroughly Brit- 
ish, honest, brave, and manly, possessing 
many traits that were truly admirable. 
The wonder is that it has not been done 
before—that most, if not all of the lead- 
ing figures in the Victorian drama should 
have attracted biographers before Palmers- 
ton, whose long career in its dramatic 
elements equaled them all. Of these, Mr. 
Guedalla has taken full advantage. Upon 
his pages, the vivacity and cheerful au- 
dacity of his subject’s character are set 
forth with unfailing charm. 

“The story is in many ways remarkable. 
Here is an Englishman of noble birth, 
who for more than half a eentury held 
public office, most of it in relation to 
foreign affairs; whose “first diplomatic 
duels were fought with Talleyrand and 
Metternich, his last with Mr. Lineoln and 
Prince Bismarck.” Born in the reign of 
George III., he lived through the Regency, 
the reigns of the fourth George and the 
fourth William, well on into that of 
Victoria. The man, as his biographer 


says, “had a positive genius for survival.” 
At the age when most men’s abilities are 
on the wane, he was Prime Minister of 
England, administering the office with un- 
flagging energy and jaunty enthusiasm, 
the despair of his sovereign and his fel- 
low members of the Cabinet. Entering 
his public career as Secretary of War 
against Napoleon, he lived on to see the 
map of Hurope change more than once, to 
watch a succession of kings enter, play 
their parts, and pass off the stage, to- 
gether with the rise of united Italy, and 
the development of modern Germany. At 
one time and another, he crossed swords 
with all the famous statesmen of his time, 


both at home and abroad. He even dared 


to disagree with his Queen when that 
energetic lady favored Louis Philippe, and, 
later, when her Majesty’s sympathies, in 
the matter of Schleswig-Holstein, were 
plainly on the side of Prussia. Another 
striking feature of Palmerston’s career, 
hitherto little recognized, is the romantic 
element, which played no mean part in 
his career, Altogether delightful is Mr. 
Guedalla’s picture of the relations between 
Palmerston and the woman who became 
bis wife. Theirs was a late-blossoming 
romance. When Palmerston first met her, 
she was Lady Cowper, a young woman 
married to an elderly invalid much older 
than herself. At once attracted, the states- 
man waited for many years, yet without 
the faintest shadow of scandal being east 
on their relationship; until, at last, the 
husband was gathered to his fathers, and 
they could be married, when both were 
well past middle age. Their union was. 
of the happiest, and to the last his “Dear- 
est Em” was the most inspiring influence 
in the husband’s life. f 
Such are but a few of the admirable 
qualities of this work. It is finely adapted 
for reading aloud, or for solitary perusal. 
No time lavished upon it can be wasted ; 
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for here we have that thing, all too rare— 
genuine literature, whose constituent fac- 
tors, in this case, are history and biography 
effectually and charmingly combined. 
ALR. H. 


Travels and Memories 


LEAVES FROM A VicwROY’s NoTmBookK, AND 
OTHER PAPERS. By The Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $10.00. 

In this thick volume is gathered a collec- 
tion of writings by Lord Curzon, chiefly 
reminiscent of his travels in various por- 
tions of the globe. In ohe way it forms a 
sequel to the Tales of Travel, by the same 
author, published a year or more ago. 
Herein will be found the record of many 
first-hand impressions of India and its 
people received during Lord Curzon’s 
tenure of office as Viceroy, together with 
a sheaf of memories of travels in Cochin 
China, Persia, and the Levant, followed by 
leaves from diaries of journeyings in 
Greece and Egypt as well as in the United 
States. All are written in teise, pic- 
turesque English, revealing the trained in- 
sight and wide culture of the incorrigible 
traveler and experienced man of affairs, 
affording a clear understanding of the 
temperament and habitual point of view of 
a man who, as Foreign Minister and Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, attained a de- 
served celebrity. Handsomely printed and 
lavishly illustrated with photographs of 
places dealt with in the subject matter, 
the work makes interesting reading, and 
will be a valuable addition to any library. 
Not the least valuable of its contents is the 
closing paper, an essay dealing with the 
much-discussed relations of Sir Hudson 
Lowe with the Emperor Napoleon, giving 
the results of the author’s personal in- 
vestigations of the British Government 
records at St. Helena. Although brief, it 
casts fresh light upon one point of a con- 
troversy now more than a century old, 
and still by no means settled. 

A.B. H. 


“Below Stairs 


SECRETS OF THE WHITH Housn.- The Inti- 
mate Story of Elizabeth Jaffray. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Oorporation. $2.50. 

Under this rather lurid title, we find 
recorded various memories accumulated by 
Mrs. Jaffray during her more than seven- 
teen years’ term of service as housekeeper 
of the Hxecutive Mansion. In this ca- 
pacity, the author served through the ad- 
ministrations of four Presidents. Of the 
inner life of the White House, as she knew 
it, she writes entertainingly, though with 
laudible brevity. If you have a taste for 
intimate details of the daily life of our 
Presidents and their wives, what they eat 
and drink and wear, what beds they sleep 
in, what furniture they use, how the house- 
keeping is carried on, what is done with 
broken crockery and discarded linen, ete., 
you will find this book entirely to your 
taste. The general reader is likely to be 
most interested in the personal impressions 
herein set down. Mrs. Jaffray is diplo- 
matic. Her story is notable not more for 
what it says than for what it refrains 
from saying. Yet it is easy to see where 
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her sympathies lie. For Mr. and Mrs. 
Taft, she has only words of praise. 'The 
same thing is true of the Wilsons, her 
account of President Wilson’s illness 
being, perhaps, the best thing in the book. 
Of the Hardings, she says enough; while 
concerning the present occupants of the 
White House, her silence is eloquent. Ap- 
pended to the subject matter are many 
pages of menus and recipes which the 
housewife cannot fail to find of value. 
A.B. H. 


The Adult Department 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THB 
ADULT DEPARTMENT. By Wade Orawford Bar- 
clay. New York: The Abingdon Press. 70 
cents, 

This is one of a series of texts in the 
standard course on teachers’ training of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. Its author has had wide ex- 
perience in religious education, and his 
book is a valuable contribution to the 
subject of interesting adults in religious 
education. The flavor of the book is 
slightly evangelical, but not objectionably 
so; while the program which he lays down 
for service is werth while. The only 
fault in his program we are moved to 
mention is to be found in the services of 
worship he outlines. He allows business 
to come in the middle of the service of 
worship. In our judgment, it should come 
either before or after the service, letting 


that stand entirely by itself. E. F. 
Sermons to Children 
THE PoRTION ror THH CHILDREN. By Frank 


J. Scribner. 
pany. $1.75. 
Here are sermons to children by a 
master who knows how to capitalize his 
daily experiences and to draw from them 
lessons of value for children, and, inci- 
dentally, for “children of a larger growth.” 
The talks are fresh, original, and ingen- 
ious. They are refreshing to read and 
must have been delightful to hear. A 
man who can get four profitable talks out 
of automobile tires is a genius. Mr. Serib- 
ner does this and does it well. This 
minister expects to use Mr. Scribner when- 
ever he gets a chance, and commends these 
sermons to church school superintendents. 


New York: The Macmillan Com- 


EF, 
Play 
SrorTcrarr ror ALL THH YAR. By Dale R. 
Van Horn. Boston: Lothrop Lee & Shepard Co. 
$2.00. 


As its name implies, Sportcraft, in its 
varied activities, takes the entire calendar 
into account, providing a wealth of occu- 
pation for gardening and camping times, 
as well as for those months when frozen 
ponds and whirling snow invite youngsters 
into the open. Suggested materials are 
inexpensive, and all directions are clear 
and simple and entirely possible for ac- 
tive hands and brains to follow without 
help. Busy boys are happy boys. With 
a tool chest and Sportcraft as guide, no 
wide-awake boy need bemoan lack of in- 
terest or idle hours. M. M.D. 


‘Central 
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For Children 


Nericupors Norra anp SoutH. By Walter 
Lefferts. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Oo. 
$1.50. 

If a boy or girl cannot visit in person 
Alaska, Canada, the West Indies, Mexico, 
America, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, reading travel books of those 
countries is the next best thing. We 
should say, however, that this travel book 
would prove more attractive to boys and 
girls under twelve than over. As adoles- 
cence approaches, the young people want 
more detail, more careful descriptions. 


For instance, Quebec, one of the most’ 


remarkable cities on this continent, is dis- 
missed in a few paragraphs of incomplete 
narrative. Why will writers for young 
people constantly make the mistake of 
thinking they will be satisfied with the 
superficial and trivial? Yet, with this 
criticism, the book is a good travelogue 
for quite young readers. E. H. GO; 


Gay's Ynar at Sunsur Isnanp. By Mar- 
guerite Aspinwall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


This delightful story, told in the first 
person, will please the young folks, for it 
is about a deserted island, hidden treasure, 
and stirring adventure. Five boys and 
girls of New England parentage are 
adeptly transferred to Sunset Island, an 
island a long distance away from traveled 
ocean routes. In the events that ensue, 
the young people haye plenty of opportu- 
nity to display hardihood and Yankee in- 
genuity. The author creates a world of 
illusion that does well enough for mys- 
tery-loving young people. The publishers 
understand the value of pictures for youth- 
ful readers and have distributed more than 
a dozen original cuts through the book. 


A Brrn’s-Eyp View or INVENTION. By A. 
Frederick Collins. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company. $2.00. 

A book in which fact is coated like 
cake, with a thick frosting of delightful 
reading, is indeed hard to find; yet Mr. 
Collins has given us just such a book in 
A Bird’s-Hye View of Invention. Pre- 
historic and modern mechanics are fully 
discussed. A wide scope of subjects is in- 
cluded, from the measuring of time with 
sticks to our latest electrical wonders. 
Profusely illustrated with models of many 
inventions, it is written in an informal, in- 
teresting style which makes it not only 
invaluable to the student, but also of in- 
terest to the casual reader. r. M. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M, Al- 
cott. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Among its fourteen books, all prime 
favorites of children, and all deemed by 
the American Library Association to have 
lasting merit, the Beacon Hill Bookshelf 
Series now includes An Old-fashioned Girl, 
a story which every growing girl surely 
knows almost by heart. Distinctive in 
type, paper, and in colored illustrations 
by well-known artists, the series is yet 
moderately priced, thus making it possible 
to give children the best reading in the 
best possible form. 


—_ 


Old Clothes for Easter 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Doctor Daddy,” said Marjorie, dancing 
into her father’s office after his last 
patient was gone, “Doctor Daddy, I’m 
going to be the most beautiful person in 
the world when I go to church with you 
on Haster morning!” 

“You don’t have to wait for Haster. 
You’ye always been the most beautiful 
person in the world to your old daddy,” 
said Dr. Burton, his blue eyes crinkling 
into a smile. 

“No,” said Marjorie. “Just at present 
you’re the most beautiful person in the 
world, but I’m going to be on Haster morn- 
ing. New hat! Oh Daddy, the sweetest 
blue! New dress! I saw the one I want 
in Farnham’s window yesterday. New 
pumps, new gloves! Just wait and see 
me, Daddy !” i 

Dr. Burton slid a hand into his pocket. 

“No,” said Marjorie, catching his hand 
and pulling it out. ‘No, not a cent. I 
know how much eyerything’s going to 
cost, and I have it all saved up out of 
my allowance, and just a little out of the 
housekeeping money. Oh Daddy, you 
hayen’t been hungry, have you? Nora 
helped me plan how to buy cheaper things, 
but she said they’d be just as good for 
you. You aren’t thin, are you, Daddy?” 

Marjorie looked so anxious that Dr. 
Burton laughed aloud. “I’ve gained,’ he 
assured her. “Pounds. You’re the best 
little housekeeper in the world, besides 
being the most beautiful person.” 

Marjorie’s mother had died three years 
before, when Marjorie was twelve, and 
the doctor had turned the housekeeping 
over to his small daughter, sure that the 
responsibility would develop her without 
burdening, with faithful old Nora to ad- 
vise and guide her. And Marjorie, de- 
yoted to her “Daddy Doctor,’ had lost 
none of her youthful gayety under the 
unusual responsibility, but had developed 
an increasing pride in keeping her father’s 
house a real home. 

“You’re going to have new LEaster 
clothes, too,” she assured him, curling 
against his shoulder for a real chat. 
“New suit—get a gray one, will you, 
Daddy? And new hat and new shoes and 
new necktie’— 

Dr. Burton gave a little hoot of scorn. 
“New clothes, indeed! Didn’t you just 
say I was the most beautiful person in 
the world? I don’t need one new tiing, 
no sir. What's the matter with my 
elothes, I'd like to know? They’re the 
best friends I have. We’re devoted to 
each other, my clothes and I. You run 
along and buy enough new togs for your- 


self to do for both of us. Who'd look at 
me on Easter morning, if you’re with me? 
Sure you don’t want a little more money? 
You’re a wonderful young manager,” he 
praised, stroking the shining yeilow bob 
on his shoulder. 

“Buy something new for yourself with 
what you’d give me,” pleaded Marjorie. 
“Why does everybody think you're the 
most beautiful person in town, Daddy?” 

Dr. Burton exploded into hearty laugh- 
ter, and sat Marjorie straight on his knee 
to take a good look at her. “Not delirious, 
are you?” he teased. 

“But they do,” said Marjorie seriously. 
“Not the way you look, maybe,” she 
brightened to tease back. “But I never 
go anywhere that I don’t hear about some- 
thing you’ve been doing for somebody, 
Hyerybody loves you, Daddy.” 

“My goodness, what ails the child!” 
said Dr. Burton. ‘Never have so many 
compliments rained on my head. So long 
as you keep on loving your old dad, he'll 
not ask for anything more. Now I must 
gon! 

“Where are you going?’ asked Marjorie, 
not stirring from his knee. “I’m going 
with you.” 

“What's up?’ asked the Doctor, puzzled 
by Marjorie’s mood. “Do come if you 
want to, and we'll chat it out on the way. 
I’m only going to drive out to take Johnny 
Holmes his new crutches. It’ll be a great 
day for him, being able to navigate him- 
self again.” 

Dr. Burton. drew up his efficient but 
timeworn car in front of Carter’s drug- 
store and ran in for the new crutches. 
Mr. Carter himself followed him to the 
door as he came out, “If they aren’t just 
right for him, bring them straight back,” 
he said boyishly. “I’d like one finger in 
this pie, myself.” P 

‘Daddy, what did he mean, ‘one finger 
in this pie’?’ asked Marjorie when they 
were once more under way and speeding 
smoothly for Johnny’s. 

‘Nice fellow, Carter,” evaded the Doc- 
tor. “Always obliging to everybody.” 

“Hum!” said Marjorie softly, “I thought 


so. Tell me about Johnny. Why don’t 
you ever tell me ‘bout your people, 
Daddy?” ' 


“My people? You’re my people. About 
Johnny? Well, Johnny’s the finest little 
chap you ever saw, about eleven. He lives 
with his old grandmother. Before he was 
laid up, he sold papers and ran errands 
and nearly earned their living. What he 
didn’t earn, his grandmother did. They’re 
a great pair. Pals, like you and me.” 


“How long has he been sick? What's 
the matter with him?” 

“About two months ago he hurt his 
back badly, over at the freight office where 
he was helping ’round. Since then, he's 
been flat in bed; but these crutches will 
set him free, and in another month or two 
he’ll be as good as new.” 

“Hum,” said Marjorie again, ‘“T thought 
so. Mr. Carter is a generous, kind man, 
isn’t he?” 

“Mr. Carter?” 

“No give Johnny his new erutches. If 
Johnny and his grandmother are so hard 
up, they can’t pay for them, can they?” 

The Doctor looked out of the corner of 
his eye at his daughter. “Yes,” he stam- 
mered, “Anybody’s only too glad to help 
that pair.” 

When they stopped in front of the tiny 
brown house where Johnny and his grand- 


An Easter Lily 


After long months of slumber brown and 
sere, 

It dreams that April’s smile is bending 
near, 

And stirs, and from its withered cover- 
ing slips; 

Lifts a few leaves in the benignant light, 

Then flowers, a soaring ecstasy of white, 


Like a pure soul breathed upward to 
God's lips. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Sentence Sermon 
In valley and on upland, 
By forest pathways dim, 
All nature lifts in chorus 
The resurrection hymn. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


mother lived, Marjorie jumped quickly out 
her side of the car, the new crutches in 


her hands. “I’m going in with you,’ she 
announced. . 
“Marjorie! You never go in with me! 


Don’t you want to wait in the car? TV’ 
not be ten minutes.” 

“No, thank you, I don’t want to wait in 
the car,’ said Marjorie mischievously. 

That evening after dinner, while the 
Doctor was again busy with patients, 
Marjorie sought the wisdom of Nora, her 
confidante since babyhood. 

“You ought to have seen ’em, Nora,” 
said she, taking a dish-towel and polish- 
ing glasses. “You ought to have seen ’em 
when my Doctor Daddy went in, with me 
tagging at his heels and carrying the 
erutches! Didn’t Daddy wish I was a. 
thousand miles away! Why doesn’t he 
want even me to know he’s good to every- 
body, Nora?’ Marjorie’s voice sounded 
a shade wistful, as if she were being left 
out of things. 
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At Easter 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The birds are so happy at Easter, 
They twitter and whistle and cheit; 
And blossoms are gay; 
They whisper and sway, 
So happy they cannot be still. 
We children are happy at Haster, 
A-tune with the lily bells’ chime, 
We joyfully sing 
The message of spring; 
Oh, Easter’s a beautiful time! 


“He wouldn’t be half so nice, if he was 
any other way,” said Nora. 

“Oh! Why, that’s so, Nora! Nora, are 
you going to have new clothes for Haster?” 

“Well, now, I don’t be needin’ ’em, 
darlin’. I’m not fifteen.” 

“Nora, don’t you think my last year’s 
hat is just beautiful? And aren’t all my 
dresses beautiful, Nora? And how many 
pairs of pumps do you s’pose I have?” _ 

“And it was a sweet hat,” agreed Nora, 
falling unsuspectingly into the trap. “And 
you got it the last of the summer, so it 
can be your second-best this summer, 
ean’t it?” 

“Tt can be my first-best, and it’s going 
to be!” said Marjorie. “I’ll get it and you 
see just how beautiful it is.” 

Nora, gaping in surprise at the door out 
of which Marjorie had whirled, saw her 
run in again, her ‘sweet’ hat pulled low 
over her yellow head. 

“The very match of your blue eyes,” 


said Nora. “But the other blue hat you 
saw in the milliner’s window, what 
about it?” 


“Tt’ll go right on living in the milliner’s 
window, for all of me,’ sang Marjorie. 
“And that new dress at Farnham’s, too! 
I have six dresses already, Nora, and I 
counted my pumps when I was upstairs 
just now. Five pairs, black and brown 
and fawn and everything! Oh Nora, aren’t 
you glad I saved all that money for new 
Easter clothes? We're going down town 
to spend some of it, you and I, just as 
soon as the dishes are done.” | 

“But I thought you just said it was your 
old clothes you’d be wearing!” 

“Of course! That’s why we're going 
down town. Do hurry, Nora. I'll tell 
you on the way.” 

Straight for Carter’s drug-store Mar- 
jorie steered bewildered Nora, “Mr. 
Carter,” ‘said she, walking up to him, “my 
father hasn’t paid for Johnny’s crutches 
yet, has he? That’s what I thought, that 
he’d wait till he’d seen whether they’re 
all right or not. MHere’s the money for 
them.” 

“You tell your father he needn’t have 
been so prompt,” said Mr. Carter, and 
Marjorie smiled and nodded and said she 
would. 

“My goodness, I’ve got to see Daddy!” 
said Marjorie when they were again out- 
side. “Hurry, Nora!’ Again Nora, be- 
wildered but joyful, hurried. 

“Daddy!” Marjorie burst in on him 
the minute his last patient was gone. 
“Daddy, is the money I saved out of the 
housekeeping mine, no matter what it’s 
for?” 
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“Of course, anything in the world you 
want. Easter togs still on your mind?’ 

“Hooray then! Oh Daddy, Johnny’s 
erutches are my Easter hat, and I 
wouldn’t tell you, only Mr. Carter will if 


I don’t. He said to tell you you needn’t 
have been so prompt. And _ dresses, 
Daddy! And pumps! I’ve got millions 


of ’em. Daddy, Johnny isn’t the only per- 
son you know that could have Haster 
presents, is he?” 

On Haster morning Marjorie and her 
Doctor Daddy drove to church in their 
clean but timeworn car. 

“You’re the most beautiful person in 
the world,” said the Doctor, beaming at 
his blooming young daughter. 

“Oh Daddy, you’re another,” said Mar- 
jorie joyously, beaming back. 

“T never saw more beautiful clothes,” 
said the Doctor. “You look like all the 
Easter flowers there are.” 

“Oh Daddy, I feel more like ’em in these 
old clothes than if I had all the new togs 
in town! All happy and gay!” 

“And beautiful,’ insisted the Doctor. 
“Three adjectives are always better than 
two. Nothing like ’em, old clothes.” 

“I think your old Easter clothes are 
more beautiful than mine,” teased 
Marjorie. 

“Beautiful is our favorite Easter adjec- 
tive,” said the Doctor, and they both 
laughed ; and, as they walked into church, 
they looked the happiest father and 
daughter in the world. 


[All rights reserved] 
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Easter Eggs 
SUSANNE ALICH RANLETT 


At Easter, every year, the biddies are 
amazed, 

And, staring at the strange, gay eggs, 

They think they must be erazed. 

But bunnies understand: the thing so 
queer, the dears! 3 

They know where Haster Eggs are laid, 

And, chuckling, wag their ears. 
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A Bear in a Tree 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKBE 


Donald’s father and mother had rented a 
summer camp near Loon Lake. Soon after 
they moved in, a stray cat came. No one 
could imagine where she had come from. 
She was very thin, and her fur was rough 
and ragged as if she had been sick. They 
fed her, put a tiny bell around her neck 
to warn the birds, and she soon grew fat 
and sleek. 

One afternoon Donald’s father was going 
to make a long canoe trip out for the mail, 
and the little boy’s mother thought how 
nice a warm spicy gingerbread would be 
for tea, when he got back. 

“Here, Donald,” said she, “take this 
bowl and run down to the store-house for 
some molasses. Run fast, so Daddy can 
unlock the door and get it for you before 
he goes away.” 

She put a bowl into his hands and 
he ran. 

When Don came back with the molasses 
he helped his mother mix the gingerbread, 
then went off through the woods to see 
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The Sweetest Time 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Buttercup is in the meadow, 
Crocus dances at our feet; 
Hyacinth and Easter lily— 
All the world’s a posy sweet. 
Robin’s piping in the orchard; 
Bluebird thrills, and little wren. 
Oh, but life is full of gladness, 
When the birds are back again! 
Buds awake, and all around us 
Gladsome growing things bring cheer; 
Easter is the heart of springtime— 
Sweetest time of all the year! 


———————— 


a nest of young robins he had found. His 
mother, when the gingerbread was out of 
the oven, took the fishing line and went 
up the brook to catch trout. 

While they were away, a big black bear 
walked out of the woods. He came up the 
path to the very cabin door. He licked 
his chops and wrinkled his nose. “Sniff- 
sniff!” The warm gingerbread was lying 
on the table. It smelled delicious. 

Pussy was curled up on a chair near, 
and as soon as he stuck his nose in the 
door she bristled up and flew at him. She 
probably thought he was a big dog. Her 
fur fluffed out, her tail swelled up, and her 
eyes spit fire. She dashed at him and dug 
her claws into his nose. 

Bruin turned with a startled “Woof!” 
and ran. Pussy chased him. She caught 
hold of his head and clung there, biting 
and clawing. The surprised bear climbed 
a tree as fast as he could, and scraped the 
cat off among the branches. 

Donald came along a quarter of an hour 
afterwards and there was Pussy sitting at 
the foot of the tree with the bear nursing 
his nose on the lower limb and watching 
his chance to get to the ground. Donald 
heard his mother coming and they called 
the cat off, standing aside while the bear 
slunk away, shamefaced, into the woods. 

“No wonder, Don, dear,” said his mother. 
“You spilled molasses all the way up the 
path. The bear followed that, and then 
he smelled the gingerbread. He’s far too 
nosey, I’m afraid, and now his nose 
knows’ it.” } 

As for Bruin, he went down beside the 
lake, and rubbed cool black mud on his 
poor, smarting, scratched nose. 

“Now,” said he to himself as he rubbed 
his head with his forepaws, “can anybody 


“tell me—for I should like to know—what 


kind of an animal that is to live in the 
woods !” 


Tree Year for Camp Fire Girls 


On March 17 of this year, the organiza- 
tion of the Camp Fire Girls of America 
was fifteen years old. To celebrate the 
year, ‘all Camp Fire Girls (there are 170,- 
000 of them in the United States) are 
gathering around their council fires and 
pledging themselves to plant and protect 
trees; to put out fires threatening to our 
forests; and to do away with insects in- 
jurious to trees. Tree experts of the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture and of 
State Forestry Departments are aiding the 
girls by teaching them how to plant trees 
and how to take care of them after they 
are planted, 
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The Liberal Gospel and the Radio 


What ministers report out of their experience 


“J WISH to express my appreciation of 
your institution and what it is doing 
for Hollywood. A large number of Holly- 


wood citizens with whom I come in con- 


tact daily are enjoying most the program 
put on by the Unitarian Church....I 
am enclosing a check for one hundred 
dollars which I wish to contribute to Mr. 
Abel for use of his organization in promot- 
ing this liberal, broad-minded enterprise.” 

So wrote one of the many listeners-in 
to the Sunday evening programs at 6.30 
o'clock, given over KNX alternately by 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the Unitarian Church of Holly- 
wood, Calif., with Rey. E. Burdette 
Backus and Rev. Theodore C. Abel, re- 
spectively, as the speakers. Hundreds of 
letters of appreciation have come to Mr. 
“Backus and Mr. Abel for their radio 
addresses. Both churches have welcomed 
many new members first attracted by 
these programs. A Unitarian group was 
organized at Sawtelle, Calif., near Los 
Angeles, as a direct result of the radio 
work, 

Two extracts from messages to the 
Hollywood church are from typical in- 
quiring minds: “I have never known that 
there was any organization based on 
principles I could so wholly endorse, and 

_I would like to know the terms upon 
which I could become a member of the 
Unitarian Society.” ‘“Am glad one chureh 
is liberal enough to tell the truth. . . . We 
should like to learn more of your belief.” 

The auditorium of the People’s Church 
in Chicago, I11., seats about 1,900 persons. 
A radio set in Channing Hall below the 
auditorium takes care of the overflow 
congregations, who hear the entire service. 
Dr. Bradley appears during the offertory, 
and greets these worshipers. This set 
was the gift of H. J. Thayer, who, in a 
distant lake shore suburb, appreciates the 
service over the radio when he and his 
wife do not avail themselves of their 
sittings in the church. 

Two listeners-in on the People’s Church 
from Granville, Ill., are a man and wife 
in vaudeville, who never miss a Sunday 
morning with this church even when on 
the road. Following the winter holidays, 
one letter received by Dr. Bradley from a 
eorrespondent read: “After listening to 
your Christmas heart-to-heart talk, I 
mailed a little Christmas remembrance to 
one I had decided to cut off my list because 
of discord. I know Love is the Liberator.” 

“The best single means of spreading 
religious liberalism,” declared Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott of the radio. In an article in 
The Unitarian News Letter, he told of a 
man in Ireland hearing the service in his 
ehurch at Schenectady, N.Y.; of a woman 
who entertained two orthodox evangelists, 
but who listened in to the Unitarian 
service while the evangelists were preach- 
ing elsewhere, and who came to the faith 
which she had received as _ listener-in 
rather than as hostess; and of the entire 
staff of a hospital hearing the service. 
Physicians, shut-in on Sunday mornings, 


appreciate the liberal message. Mr. 
Caldecott continued : 

“A great deal is being broadcast to-day 
assuming to be liberal. Most people think 
it is liberal. But, as one old man put 
it a short time ago: ‘I am over eighty 
years of age. I used to hear Theodore 
Parker preach. To-day I hear Fosdick, 
and I want to say that Dr. Fosdick hasn’t 
-caught up with the ideas I heard sixty 
years ago.” That is what I call dis- 
cernment. 

“Another letter contains the information 
that a certain physician in Michigan has 
been an isolated Unitarian for the last 
forty years. He asks to be informed 
every time we broadcast. Most of our 
correspondents are of the not over-literate 
type, but seem to be ‘hard-headed,’ indi- 
eating that thousands are ready for the 
liberal message who previously have been 
thought of only as orthodox. 

“One man writes that he had become 
thoroughly agnostic, that he heard me 
maligned by a ‘Christian,’ and, having the 
opportunity of listening to ‘the heretic,’ 
decided that he need not be completely 
outside the pale of the church, 

“The sick are not forgotten, nor do they 
forget. Perhaps our message is most 
appreciated by those fastened to their 
beds, provided they have some background 
for appreciation. Sometimes they lack it, 
and then we receive messages of op- 
probrium. But there are enough of the 
rational ones who find their trouble weil 
explained on naturalistic grounds, so that 
they are no longer troubled in wondering 
why God has permitted such affliction to 
visit them. 

“A letter came from an Indian guide 
up in Canada. Scarcely a word is cor- 
rectly written. He has been affected by 
the service and wants to be the man his 
mother wanted him to be.” 

Mr. Caldecott related that, after the 
broadcast memorial service for Charles 
P. Steinmetz, eminent electrical scientist 
and layman of the Schenectady church, 
the church received many requests for 
more information. He says: 

“One message was from the governor 
of a State, a man who was placed in 
nomination for the Presidency two years 
ago, and who is prominently mentioned 
again. Another was from a minister of 
an orthodox church who commended our 
reserve in praising the qualities of the 
dead scientist. And still another was 
from an orthodox minister, and a class- 
mate of mine, who wanted to tell me that 
he was as much Unitarian as I, although 
he was still preaching in an orthodox 
ehurch. 

‘Despite the fact that traditionalism is 
still in the saddle, an increasing number 
of people are receptive to the liberal mes- 
sage, and, to talk to a radio audience is 
to avail oneself of the best single means 
of spreading religious liberalism.” 

But the radio is not a substitute for 
personal attendance on the service of 
worship, is the reminder in the calendar 
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of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. To this church also have 
come letters of appreciation, from Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Hpiscopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and people of other churches 
and of no church. There have been re- 
quests for literature, hymn books, and for 
information about themes presented in the 
sermons. Persons who, on account of 
distance, cannot attend the church regu- 
larly, have been quickened in their loyalty. 
The appraisal of results concludes : 

“We may say with confidence that we 
have served many of our own people, have 
made many friends in the community at 
large, and are better understood. 

“The broadcasting will be continued 
until June, and we hope that it will be 
continued much beyond that time. Yet, 
it should be recognized that listening to 
a service from the outside is a poor sub- 
stitute for participating in a_ service. 
There is something in the common meet- 
ing, in the united song and prayer, in the 
personal contacts and in the associations 
of the place, which far exceed in value 
that which is only heard by the ear. The 
radio is a great instrument, and we may 
continue to use it for the advancement 
of our purpose, but we must remember 
that it does not offer a substitute for 
common worship.” 

The First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, broadcast several services be- 
fore the Christmas season. One of the 
“radio letters” said: “We hope the broad- 
casting may be resumed, for it seems to 
reach an audience approached in no other 
way, and yet how receptive—who knows?” 

The objection that attendance at serv- 
ices may be reduced by the radio enabling 
people to derive some of the benefits at 
home is “not worthy,” declared Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight in a noonday address at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., which broad- 
easts daily over WNAC, Boston. “The 
function and task of a church is not to 
perpetuate itself,” said Dr. Speight, “but 
to proclaim its message and carry its 
ministrations to as many as it can reach. 
Moreover, churches whose first motive is 
to serve mankind are those which 
most readily win the steady loyalty 
of their members and the support of 
the community.” 

One great service rendered by the radio 
to religion is that it encourages the 
churches to speak a language intelligible 
and appealing to the world at large, Dr. 
Speight added. Radio has also reinforced 
the new message of science which has 
made educated people aware of the reality 
of invisible forces and powers, and has 
brought about a “wiser, humbler attitude 
toward the works of God.” “There is one 
danger, not peculiar to the use of the 
radio, but intensified by it,’ continued Dr. 
Speight. “It is that, as with so many con- 
veniences brought to us by science, we 
may soon take it for granted. The radio 
must leave no one free to suppose that the 
armchair is the place to be religious; it 
must still interpret life by criticizing our 
easy ways of living, and it must challenge 
us to worthier and fuller use of our 
powers by revealing to us our inescapable 
obligations.” 
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Immortality 
A Chinese View 
FRANK §. GREDLER 


The other evening I had the pleasure 
of hearing Hu Shih speak about “Im- 
mortality.” 

Hu Shih is professor of philosophy in 
the National University in Peking. He 
has been teaching in this institution of 
learning since 1917, the year in which 
he received the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy from Columbia. Three years 
previous, in 1914, he “graduated from 
Cornell University. 

Hu Shib is called ‘the father of the 
Chinese Renaissance.” He is the leader 
of the movement which is freeing China 
from the bondage of the ancient language, 
the kw wen, and which is making the 
vernacular, the pai hua, the medium 
of culture. 

This distinguished Chinese professor of 
philosophy has been lecturing during the 
past few weeks at Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, and other universities. 

What does this friendly Chinese scholar 
think about immortality? ‘ 

Before giving his idea of immortality, 
he explained that he interpreted immor- 
_tality from the point of view of Chinese 
rationalistic philosophy. He stated that 
the Chinese thinkers are largely ration- 
alistic and naturalistic. 

Hu Shih told an audience of about two 
thousand people that “immortality as con- 
ceived in the West usually means a per- 
sonal immortality.” He then pointed out 
that personal immortality never interested 
the Chinese seriously. In speaking of 
personal immortality, he quoted an ancient 
Chinese scholar who said: “The spirit is 
to the body as sharpness is to the knife.” 
Hu Shih also gave his own reaction to the 
problem of personal immortality, saying 
that he did not take a serious interest in 
such immortality, and that “The indi- 
vidual may or may not survive.” . 

Hu Shih then spoke at length of the 
immortality he valued, the immortality 
of influence, otherwise known as social 
immortality. 

He quoted a Chinese prophet, who lived 
in the sixth century B.C., before the time 
of Confucius, who taught that there were 
three kinds of immortality. These three 
kinds of immortality are included in the 
conception of social immortality. This 
ancient Chinese thinker wrote that the 
three kinds of immortality are first, the 
immortality of human virtue or worth; 
second, the immortality of work, or 
achievement; and third, the immortality 
of words. The first kind of immortality 
emphasizes what a man is, the second, 
what he does, and the third, what he says. 

Hu Shih, in commenting upon this 
thought of the Chinese prophet who lived 
twenty-six centuries ago, said that what- 
ever an individual is, does, or says, goes 
on, “leaves its mark on the larger self— 
humanity, society.” 

He urged his audience to remember that 
not only the good, but the evil goes on, 
saying, “Only sentimentalism prevents our 
recognition of this fact.” He emphasized 
this thought of the continuance of the 
evil as well as the good when he said, 
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“Society is a monumental testimony to 
the indestructibility of good and of evil.” 

Hu Shih then made the following state- 
ment of moral law to guide us in the way 
of life and in the attainment of immor- 
tality: “So act.as to add your little share 
of goodness to this great being—hu- 
manity.” He also explained that the in- 
dividual should so act as to avoid handing 
on and increasing evil in the world. 

As I listened to Hu Shih, I thought of 
certain individuals in our Western civili- 
zation who also emphasized social, or 
influential immortality. Among these are 
George Eliot in her poem on “The Choir 
Invisible,’ and John Burroughs in his 
essay on ‘‘Facing the Mystery.” 

All of us can receive comfort and in- 
spiration from the conception of social 
immortality, whatever may be our view 
of personal immortality. 


Dr. Saunderson Directs 
Midnight Broadcasting 


To help meet the religious needs of 
people who are awake late in the night, 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
has instituted a unique program eyery 
night from 12 until 1 o’clock from radio 
station WBSO (242 meters), Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. It began on March 26, 1927. 
Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson is in charge 
of the plan. He is secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Evangelism of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, and editor of the 
Wayside Pulpit. Addresses, Scripture read- 
ings, Poetry, and other literary selections 
are included in the plan of the programs. 


House of John Adams a Shrine 


The house in Quincy, Mass., which was 
the home of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, presidents of the United States 
and Unitarian laymen, is to be preserved 
as a national shrine. An Adams Memorial 
Society is being incorporated, which will 
acquire the property and objects of his- 
torical value, and maintain ‘these as a 
patriotic memorial. These Massachusetts 
descendants of John and John Quincy 
Adams are heading the Memorial Society: 
Abigail Homans of Boston, president; 
Henry Adams, Lincoln, treasurer and sec- 
retary ; Charles Francis Adams, Concord; 
Louisa Catherine Perkins, Westwood; 
Elizabeth Ogden Adams, Lincoln; John 
Adams, Lincoln ; Arthur Adams, Dover; 
and Dorothy Quincy Nourse, Dedham, 
trustees, 


Miss Padgham Resigns 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, who has been 
minister of the Church of Our Father, in 
Rutherford, N.J., for twenty-two years, 
has tendered her resignation, to take effect 
April 80. A special meeting of the Society, 
held March 21, passed resolutions which 
declared that during Miss Padgham’s pas- 
torate the spiritual life of the church had 
been greatly enriched, the Society freed 
from debt, and its physical property ma- 
terially increased; and resolved that “the 
Unitarian Society of Rutherford, New 
Jersey, accepts with keen regret Miss 
Padgham’s resignation.” 
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Of James Vila Blake 


Mr. Williams in biographical sermons 
at Third Church, Chicago 


A tribute to James Vila Blake was in- 
cluded in a recent series of biographical 
sermons preached by Rev. David Rhys 
Williams at the Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, Ill., of which Mr. Blake was 
formerly the pastor. Mr. Williams has 
been serving this church for the past 
three years to an ever increasing con- 
gregation. 

Among these sermons was a series on 
famous heretics, Jesus, Socrates, Savona- - 
rola, Servetus, Roger Bacon, and Roger 
Williams, and noted founders of religions, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Maho- 
met; a discourse on “Our Unitarian Herit- 
age,” with short sketches of Arius, 
Servetus, Socinus, Priestley, Emerson, 
Parker, and other Jeaders, closing with a 
tribute to the secretary of the Western 
Conference, Dr. Curtis W. Reese; and a 
number of sketches of such personalities 
as Col. Robert G. Ingersoll and Eugene 
V. Debs. 

Mr. Williams spoke on “James Vila 
Blake, Poet-Preacher,” on March 20. Old 
friends of Mr. Blake’s returned from a 
distance for the occasion. Mr. Williams 
first sketched briefly Mr. Blake’s life, 
dwelling on his ministry as a successor of 
Theodore Parker, his long service as pastor 
in Quincy and Chicago, Ill., and finally as 
first minister of the church at Evanston, Ill. 
He then spoke of Mr. Blake’s work in shap- 
ing the more liberal policies of the West- 
ern Conference, in association with such 
well-known leaders of Unitarianism in the 
West as Frederick L. Hosmer, William 
Channing Gannett, and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. He next touched on Mr. Blake’s 
civie career, his plea for legal justice for 
the Haymarket anarchists, whom Mr. 
Blake thought to be the victims of mob 
hatred, and his work as an officer of the 
Chicago Board of Charities and as trustee 
and manager of the Wright charities, 
concluding his discourse with a reference 
to Mr. Blake’s vast literary labors, on 
which his future fame must chiefly rest. 
Mr. Williams said that as the life and 
work of James Vila Blake was unfolded 
to him, he became more and more im- 
pressed with the remarkable versatility 
and genius of the man. 

Part of Mr. Blake’s essay on “Prais- 
ing” was read in the place of the usual 
Scripture reading; the hymns sung were 
all composed by Mr. Blake; and the 
church soloist, Mrs. Gilbert, sang several 
of Mr. Blake’s songs, one set to music by 
John Ireland, and another a translation 
from the German. 

On this Sunday, the Third Unitarian 
Church rose to first place in percentage 
of attendance among all the churches of 
the Austin district of Chicagy in a contest 
to be carried on from Sunday to Sunday 
until Haster. 


Newton, Mass.—The silver candlesticks 
to be used on Good Friday at Channing 
Church, after being lent on several occa- 
sions, have recently been presented to the 
society by Mrs. George P. Flood and Paul 
R. Fitzgerald. 
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._ A Plain Sermon on Marriage 


Minister in Duluth, Minn., speaks of present attitude 


CAREFULLY PLANNED discussion 
of marriage, embodying in brief the 
modern attitude on the question, was pre- 
sented in a recent sermon by Rey. Ray- 
mond H. Palmer in the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Duluth, Minn. In part, the 
sermon follows :— 


Our views regarding marriage are 
undergoing momentous and far-reaching 
changes to-day. Since our happiness de- 
pends so largely upon an intelligent at- 
titude toward this subject, it is a matter 
which has a rightful place in this pulpit, 
where plain speaking and uncompromising 
honesty form the basis of our program. 
Too often it is true that the most helpful 
and sensible discussions of this problem 
are not given in the pulpit, but in 
other places. 

Young people to-day are cleaning out 
the dark underground regions of the mind 
which were created by the Victorian age 
of repression. Prudery fortunately has 
almost disappeared from the conversation 
of the-youth of our time. Some are 
worried about this, but it is a good thing. 
There is nothing about sexual relations 
and marriage which is fit to think about 
which is not fit to talk about in a perfectly 
frank and unabashed manner. 

Parents are learning to discuss the pro- 
creative functions of the body with their 
children without blushing, and young peo- 
‘ple of opposite sexes are no longer afraid 
to mention these matters to each other. 

Modesty and good taste no longer de- 
mand that matters of such vital concern 
to humanity as sex, marriage, and divorce 
should be buried in a deep and awesome 

silence. This Victorian silence has been 

forever broken; the subject of marriage 
has been brought out into the clear light 
of day, and its solution is sought in an 
unhampered and healthful interchange 
of ideas. 

Marriages are now conceived on a basis 
of partnership, and not on a basis of 
tyrannical proprietorship as in the past. 
The marital slavery of women is at an end. 

The modern status of women and the 
changed attitude toward marriage is the 
result of the changed industrial life of the 
people during the last century or two. 
Furthermore, the economic freedom of 
women was greatly hastened by the War. 
When industry ceased to be carried on 
entirely in the home, as it used to be 
before the invention of modern machinery 
and the building of our modern factory 
system, women had no opportunity to go 
out into the world and seek economic inde- 
pendence. The industrial revolution, so 
called, has changed all this. Modern busi- 
ness, long before the War, began to provide 
work for women. At first they were not 
welcome, but they gradually made a place 
for themselves. 

Then the War broke out, and there were 
not enough men left at home to do the 
work in industry. The women were called 
in to take their places. Wars are not 
altogether beneficial, yet we must acknowl- 
edge that the last one advanced the wel- 
fare of women economically more in less 


than a decade than it would otherwise 
have been advanced in a hundred years. 

Without a chance to earn her own liy- 
ing, woman could not assert her independ- 
ence. She was economically tied to the 
man she married and told by him that her 
obligations were moral rather than eco- 
nomical. That economic slavery has had 
its deathblow. 

There is only one thing which can pre- 
vent a healthy woman from making her 
own way in the world to-day, and that is 
pregnancy and childbirth. But here again 
great changes have occurred. Women 
formerly had nothing to say about the 
number of children they would bring into 
the world. They were under the tyranny 
of superstition in this matter as well as 
under the domination of a man-made and 
man-ruled world. 

The tyranny of the husband has been 
broken, as I haye said, by the chance 
women now have to secure their own liy- 
ing. The tyranny of superstition, which 
forbade woman to exercise any control 
over the size of her family, has been 
broken by the decay of medieval religion 
and morals. 

There are many people who fear that 
women will abuse their new-gained free- 
dom. These fears are groundless, and 
betray either an uneasy conscience on the 
part of those who utter them or, perhaps, 
a lack of faith in human nature. Of 
course, some women will abuse their free- 
dom and turn it into license, but these 
will be the exception and not the rule. 
Such women would not be moral under 
any system of morality. 

A new code of morals must be developed 
to fit the needs of this modern age. As a 
matter of fact, morals are always in a 
process of change brought on by changed 
environment. The world to-day is not as 
it was a century or two ago; morals also 
must change, and they are doing so. 

We see this in the gradual development 
of more humane divorce laws throughout 
the world, such as the new law in Sweden 
which provides that married people whose 
marital life has been unhappy may go 
apart for a year of probationary separa- 
tion. At the end of that time, either of 
them may secure a divorce without any 
further proceeding or sensational publicity. 

A final word: Marriage, to be successful 
under any system of laws, must have be- 
hind it three things—good health, good 
character, and common interests between 
man and wife. Let two young people who 
have good health and good character find 


-a common ideal to strive for in life, and 


they are likely to make a happy home if 
there is love and affection between them. 


To Memorialize Miss Everett 


The Post-Office Mission Conference on 
Friday, April 15, at 11 a.m., at Bulfinch 
Place Church in Boston, Mass., will be 
a memorial meeting to Miss Florence 
Everett. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. 
Minna C. Budlong, and others will speak. 
All persons interested are invited to this 
service, 
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Let Preachers Point Out 
the Worth of Their Calling 


Rev. Fred R. Lewis, chairman of the 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry, 
spoke on the work of that committee at 
the meeting of the Greater Boston branch 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union at 
Boston, Mass. March 28. Mr. Lewis 
quoted Asoka, “One minister is worth a 
whole army of banners.” He declared that 
the ministry is, indeed, the finest of all 
professions. It is not the highest paid 
profession. Art, education, literature, the 
ministry, never did pay. They reward a 
man in other ways. ‘True friendship, 
honor, and the blessings of understanding 
hearts is the reward of a consecrated 
parish minister. It is his privilege to 
serve on the highest level, to serve the 
mental and spiritual needs of men, to 
awaken them to the noblest and truest 
things in life. Not the preacher, not the 
preaching, but. the thing preached is im- 
portant—important to the welfare and 
happiness of men, to their inner lives and 
spiritual visions, to the consolation and 
guiding of lives toward perfection of char- 
acter. This is the minister’s task, and in 
the doing of it is his highest reward. 

The reason there is need for such a 
committee as the Committee for the Re- 
eruiting of the Ministry, Mr. Lewis ex- 
plained, is that although most ministers 
personally delight in their profession, they 
do not point out to the young men in their 
parishes its opportunities, challenges, re- 
ward, and worth. If this were done fre- 
quently, more young men would feel the 
call to this highest of services. 


Easter at Second Church in Boston 


Following the sermon by the minister, 
Dr. Eugene Rodman Shippen, at the Easter 
service in the Second Church in Boston,’ 
Mass., there will be a reception to new 
members and a short. symbolic service, 
taken from Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting’s 
“Dramatic Services of Worship.” The 
annual pageant, “Sir Galahad,’’ will this 
year be omitted. After the morning ser- 
vice, there will be an out-of-door ceremony, 
when English ivy will be planted at the 
base of the church tower in memory of 
members of the church recently- deceased. 


Why It is Named “Midship” 


The First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
welcomes a new society, the Midship Club, 
composed of young people, married and 
single, of college age and over. The name 
denotes the “middle” group of that church, 
sometimes called the “Old Ship.” In true 
nautical fashion, the officers are a captain, 
first and second mate, and the committees 
are termed “watches.” 


Taunton, Mass.—Protestant churches 
of Taunton and vicinity, including the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist, united in issuing 
a joint bulletin of services from Palm to 
Baster Sunday. 
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Will be professor of philosophy at 
Dartmouth College 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight has resigned 
as minister of King’s Chapel, Unitarian, in 
Boston, Mass., to accept a professorship of 
philosophy in Dartmouth College. The 
resignation becomes effective not later 
than September 22. The wardens and the 
vestry of the Chapel passed a resolution 
asking Dr. Speight to withdraw his action. 
Dr. Speight replied that he still felt the 
eall of the educational work that he had 
been invited to undertake and ‘could not 
therefore remain. He said: 

“The unity and strength of which you 
spoke, and which I rejoice to see, will 
carry the church forward in the ways of 
service to which it is committed, minister- 
ing in a broad and liberal spirit, main- 
taining its historic building as a ‘house of 
prayer for all people,’ demonstrating at 
once its devotion to its traditions of 
orderly worship and its desire to serve the 
new generation, holding up the ideal of 
Christian unity in essentials and eharity 
in all things.” 

Dr. Speight began his ministry in King’s 
Chapel in October, 1921, as colleague and 
successor to Dr. Howard N. Brown. In 
November, 1923, he took full charge as 
minister, and Dr. Brown was made min- 
ister emeritus. An achievement of his 
pastorate has been the week-day noon 
services, at which religious leaders in 
many denominations have spoken. 

Dr. Speight was born in England in 
1887, and was educated in England and 
Scotland, graduating from the University 
of Aberdeen with first-class honors in 
philosophy. He was assistant professor 
of logic and metaphysics in this university 
and later held a teaching fellowship in 
Manchester College, Oxford. He was or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry in 1912, 
served as junior minister of Essex Church, 
Kensington, London, and held Unitarian 
pastorates in Victoria, B.C., and Berkeley, 
Calif., before coming to King’s Chapel. 

In 1925 he received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from Tufts Col- 
lege in recognition of his services to the 
religious life of the community. He has 
just been appointed literary editor of The 
Christian Leader. He is president of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and an 
officer of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, a trustee of Bradford Academy, 
and a director of the Buckingham School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Personals 


Albert Lévitt, formerly in the Unitarian 
ministry and now professor of law at 
Washington and Lee University, has been 
awarded the first prize of $500 in the 
essay contest on Theodore Dreiser’s novel, 
“An American Tragedy.” The contestants 
dealt with the question, “Was Clyde 
Griffiths Guilty of Murder in the First 
Degree?” The contest was conducted by 
Boni and Liveright, publishers of the 
novel. 


It is announced in the press that Ed- 
ward M. Young, who has been organist of 
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the First Unitarian Church in Orlando, 
Fla., will receive the honorary degree of 
doctor of music at the commencement 
exercises of Yankton College, Yankton, 
South Dakota. 


Dr. and Mrs. Preston Bradley of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, 
Ill., will sail July 8 from Montreal, P.Q., 
for Europe. Dr. Bradley will preach dur- 
ing August in the churches of the British 
Isles. He will also attend the Congress 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, and will go from there to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, to attend the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Christians, and 
visit Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. Capek. Dr. 
Bradley will also speak at the banquet 
of the Western and Southern Conferences 
in Louisville, Ky. He will address the 
State Parent-Teacher Association Con- 
vention of Michigan at Flint, Mich. on 
April 27. ; 


A memorial pew in the gallery of All 
Souls Church in Washington, D.C., has 
been given “in memory of Laura Bennett 
Hornor.” Mrs. Hornor is remembered by 
older members of the congregation as a 
faithful member of All Souls Church from 
1880 to her death in 1922. For a number 
of years she was in charge of the pulpit 
decorations and the distribution of flowers. 


The Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
contributions to this Memorial as follows: 


Chestnut Hill, Mass., church school.... $15.00 
Medford, Mass., First Parish, church 

SCHOOL] \..... cyerus pete gene Een ete sie ce 5.00 
Norton, Mass., church school ......... 2.00 
Groton, Mass., church school ......... 10.00 


Tyngsboro, Mass., church school ...... 1.90 
Hinsdale, Ill., church school ........%. 5.00 
New York City, All Souls, chureh school 10.00 
Nashua, N.H., church school .......... 10.00 
Belmont, Mass., chureh school ......... 10.00 
Middleboro, Mass., chureh school ..... 5.00 
Mr. Lyman Thomas, South Middleboro, 

Mass. je-c1s;nre sbatsienatousleieieieee Ra 2.00 
Kennebunk, Me., church school ...... 3.00 
Bedford, Mass., First Parish, school .. 2.00 
New London, Conn., All Souls, church 

[fel (Ye le) Men otto toracte Eon «> cioiercnens 10.00 
Hackensack, N.J., church school 5.00 
Medfield, Mass., chureh school . 10.00 
Flushing, N.Y., church school . 10.00 
Eastport, Me., church school ... 3.00 
Charleston, S.C., church school ....... 38.00 
Mrs. Algernon §. Smith, Charleston, 

oi ORI ea Goro. Cit AOE a ot OBO 5.00 
Boston, Mass., Second Church, school .. 15.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Montreal, P.Q., Church of the Messiah 

SCHOOL = Sy cnaraieuateretete es remem Pere tee 10.00 
West Roxbury, Mass., First Parish 

Church “SCROOM mreratue «+, cetaennneterat ais 8.55 
Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian, 

church’ :s¢hoolvg ni 2). tlg, Meee «2 5.00 
Rey. and Mrs. Harry Lutz, Sanford, Me. 2.00 
Marietta, Ohio, First Unitarian Sunday- 

SOHOOE! § (020 reveteteere he's fe oneteaee renee scene 10.00 
Erie, Pa., First Unitarian Sunday-school 15.00 
Topeka, Kan., church school ......... 5.00 
Dighton, Mass., chureh school ........ 5.00 

$211.55 


Mariz W. JoHNSON, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Resigns at Norton, Mass. 


Rey. Walter A, Tuttle has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Parish in Norton, 
Mass., and the resignation has been ac- 
cepted to become effective October 15. 
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Westboro Church Installs 
Rev. Clara Cook Helvie 


Rev. Clara Cook Helvie was installed 
as minister of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society in Westboro, Mass., at 
a special evening service on March 27. 
Rey. Robert A. Singsen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in West Upton, 
Mass., offered the invocation and read the 
Scripture lesson. Rey. Ira J. Roberts, 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Westboro, led the responsive reading. 
Later in the service, he took the place of 
Rey. Charles F. Niles, and gave the charge | 
to the congregation. : 

Following the statement from the clerk, 
Herbert 8S. Indge, the act of installation 
was led by A. E. Box of the Parish Com- 
mittee. Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, director 
of worship in the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Mass., offered the prayer of 
installation and delivered the installation 
address. Rey. Lyndon 8S. Beardslee, min- 
ister of the Evangelical (Congregational) 
Church of Westboro, extended the welcome 
to the community; and the charge to the 
minister was made by Rey. Roy B. Win- 
tersteen, of Uxbridge, Mass. 

A feature of the service was a choir 
prayer, which was an adaptation of a 
hymn by Rey. Lewis G. Wilson, formerly 
minister of the Westboro church, <A large 
congregation was present. 


Krrene, N.H—After preaching in the 
Keene Unitarian Church, Sunday, April 3, 
on “The Keynote of the Universe” before 
a very large congregation, which included 
about one hundred students from the 
State Normal School, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, on request, discussed current 
religious problems with a group of twenty 
Normal School students at the chureh 
that afternoon. 


My Thea of Gov 


A Symposium of Faith 
Edited by 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Leading representatives of 
the principal denomina- 
tions, as well as of independ- 
ent religious and ethical 
movements, give their own 
conceptions of God. 


Second large printing 


$2.50 at all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
o Publishers, Boston 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 


P 
E Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 
‘ struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 
Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Jonn J. O’Leary, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1406 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 


' attractive quarters. 
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New York City Office to Move May 1 


New address will be 285 Madison Avenue 


N May 1, the New York City Unitarian 

headquarters will move a few doors 
down Madison Avenue, from its present 
office at 299 Madison Avenue to Room 1104 
of the Murray Hill Building, 285 Madison 
Avenue, where they will occupy new and 
The telephone number 
will be Vanderbilt 2517. 

The staff at New York City has valued 
the visits of people from all over the 
country, and its proximity both to the 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania Stations 
has rendered such visits convenient. It is 
hoped that in the new headquarters, visit- 
ing Unitarians will likewise find a rally- 
ing point. 


Teachers’ Training Classes 
at Church in Moline, IIl. 


A Teachers’ Institute for the staff of the 
ehurch school has been started at the First 
Unitarian Church of Moline, Ill, for the 
particular benefit of church school teachers 
who have not had training and experience 
in teaching, and in response to a request for 
some “coaching” in methods of teaching. 

At a preliminary parent-teachers’ meet- 
ing, the parents expressed much interest 
in the plan of the Institute, and evidenced 
their appreciation of the interest taken by 
the teachers in the children. Rev. Gordon 
Kent, the minister, sketched the status of 
religious education and told what each 
leader was doing in his or her class, the 
aim of the instruction, and the textbook 
used. 

The teachers meet on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of each month to study 
methods of teaching and to hold practice 
demonstrations. The first meeting of the 
Institute was held on March 23. The first 
point made was that the teacher must 
“strike twelve,’ must come to the class in 
an attitude of purposefulness. A class 
takes its cue from the attitude of the 
teacher. A hesitant teacher makes a 
scatter-brained class; but a teacher who 
is obviously energized with ideas to im- 
part, commands attention from the outset. 

The teachers were urged to take the 
story method as their model, to “tell” 
things as much as possible, rather than 
read them. The lesson covered by one of 
the classes the previous Sunday was used 
as a demonstration of this method. An- 
other clue to successful teaching was 
“saturation”: the teacher must first read 
the whole book through, then prepare two 
lessons ahead, so that any Sunday’s lesson 
has been incubating for two weeks. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 


The spring meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference is to be held at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., 
April 19. At the afternoon meeting, there 
will be addresses on “Concerning Religious 
Liberty” by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
and on “Prohibition and Young People’ by 
Horace D. Taft, headmaster of the Taft 
School. After the Conference supper. at 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church and a 


The staff at New York Headquarters 
will include Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education; Miss Priscilla Harding, secre- 


‘tary to Dr. Hunt, and Miss Hyvelyn Siney, 


secretary to Mr. Fairley and representative 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. The 
Alliance, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
will share with the American Unitarian 
Association in this office; and it is hoped 
that the successor to Miss Nancy B. Harsh, 
as Middle Atlantic States secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., will also have a desk there. 


candlelight service by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the evening session will 
hear an address by Rey. George Lawrence 
Parker on “Is there a Substitute for 
Righteousness ?” 


Dr. Gilkey at King’s Chapel 


Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of the South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Wednesday to 
Friday, April 20-22. Dr. Gilkey is well 
known to King’s Chapel congregations. He 
was minister at the Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
church, 1916-17, and has been pastor of the 
South Congregational Church in Spring- 
field since that time. He is professor of 
Biblical literature in Amherst College; is 
directing an elaborate program of the in- 
stitutional church in Springfield; and is 
college preacher at Harvard, Princeton, 
and the University of Chicago. 
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Four Theater Services 
at Hollywood, Calif. 


The Unitarian Society of Hollywood, 
Calif., held the first of a series of four 
Services in the new Hollywood Playhouse 
Sunday morning, March 27. The large 
audience was enthusiastic. The subjects 
for the four Sundays: March 27, “The 
Inevitable Surrender of Orthodoxy”; 
April 3, “The Permanency of Religion”; 
April 10, “The Next Step in Religion”; 
April 17, ‘New Beliefs for Old.” Rev. 
Theodore ©. Abel, minister of the church, 
is giving the addresses. 


Carr Town, S. Arrica.—The cover page 
of the calendar of the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church carries a résumé of 
legislation and legal actions concerning 
religious freedom in America reprinted 
from “Religion Around the World in 1926,” 
in THe Recister of December 30 last. 


SOLACE ZA 


LUO. OcREe ast eNce 


Local and Suburban Service 


TUAVTHCHUOUA TOUGHT ATAU CTT 


cc 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


$925——1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
poser Cy eae 

aymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor iy coat 
All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CuristT1AN R&GISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Groren G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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In prayer you may 
review fearlessly 
all your life and 
your need in 
GOD’S 
presetice 
HENRY CHURCHILL. KING 


Plan Three Easter Services 
in Chicago People’s Church 


Three services will be held in the 
People’s Church, Chicago, Ill., on Easter 
Sunday, to accommodate the audiences. 
The regular service Haster morning at 
10.45 o’clock will be limited to seat-holders 
and members. Admission cards will be 
issued for this service. Over one hundred 
new members will be received. Another 
service will be held at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at 8 o’clock in the evening 
the morning service will be repeated. The 
auditorium has been filled and people 
turned away from every service since the 
first of the year. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
church, will be the Lenten preacher at 
Davenport, Iowa, under the auspices of 
the Federated Council of Churches of 
Davenport. The services will be held Holy 
Week in the largest theater of Davenport. 
All of the churches are co-operating. 


Ministers’ Fellowship Meeting 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting (Con- 
gregationalist) has invited the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union of Greater Boston to 
a fellowship meeting in Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., April 18, 
at 11 a.m. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will 
address the meeting on “Recent Religious 
Developments.” 


Bird Lecture 


At Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., Saturday, April 23, at 3 o’clock, 
Edward Avis, the bird mimic, will whistle 
his delightful tunes, and prizes will be 
awarded for the best posters showing 
kindness to birds and other animals. The 
contest closes on April 17. 


WEBM— Indianapolis 


Through the courtesy of the Indian- 
apolis Light and Power Company, the 
services of all Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis will be broadcast throughout 
April over Station WFBM. The hour is 
eleven o’clock, and the wave length is 
263 meters. 


Daas, Tex.—John C, Petrie, Unitarian 
convert from Roman Catholicism, reviewed 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Elmer Gantry” at the 
meeting of the Laymen’s League chapter 
April 5. Mr. Petrie was the writer of “A 
Pilgrim Comes Home from Rome” in THE 
Reaister of July 29, 1926. 
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tue wayside PuLPIT|| DD IT R EC TO R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and _ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnnam SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHworTH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Unitarian 
LLaymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


SEvEN Park Squagn, BOSTON, Mass. 
THE BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locxs, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actine Presiwent and Vice-PresipEnT, 

; Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. - 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. ui 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. f 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy.under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H 


Rooms at the Isles of Shoals 


Room assignments for the General Con- 
ference at the Isles of Shoals and for the 
Alliance Conference have been delayed 
owing to the illness of V. D. Harrington 
All applications will be filled as soon as 


possible and in their original order. Ap- 
plicants are assured that their preferences 
will be given complete attention in spite 
of the delay. Anyone desiring application 
blanks should apply to Miss Sara Comins, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 
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“Just as Fast as Men 
and Money can be Found” 


e @ 


At Ann Arbor, Michigan, the American Unitarian Association founded the first college 
town church, and ever since then has helped to maintain it. This movement, started at 
the University of Michigan, has been followed by all the great denominations. Dr. Sidney 
S. Robins has been the leader for the last seven years, and hundreds of students coming 
zs under his influence have returned to their homes carrying principles of liberal Christianity 


far and wide. 
= ~) 


@ 

Lynchburg is an important center in the western part of Virginia, and here within a year 
has been dedicated ‘an exceptionally attractive church building on a conspicuous site. 
The church in Richmond, the only other Unitarian church in the State, was originally started 
as a mission of the Association and maintained for many years, but is now entirely self- 
sustaining and a power in the city, and its history gives assurance that a similar strong 
center can be developed at Lynchburg. 


~© 
@ 


The chief work of the Association in connection with New Americans has been among 
the Icelanders. Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson has been for twenty-five years the leader 
of these enterprises, with his headquarters at Winnipeg. A staff of four ministers is asso- 
ciated with him, and these ministers maintain twelve churches and preaching stations 
in the northwestern provinces of Canada and in North Dakota. There is no more dramatic 
mission work conducted by the Association, and it can be extended just as fast as men 
and money can be found. 
e 

The increasing unity and co-operation of the liberal Protestant churches is significant 
and the Association should be in a position to meet the Unitarian share in all interdenomi- 
national efforts. Money is needed to assist the work of such organizations and enter- 
prises as the National Federation of Religious Liberals; the State Federations of Churches, 
particularly in Massachusetts, where the Unitarians have always had a leading part; the 
General Theological Library, which lends books free of charge to ministers of all denomi- 
nations; the Committee for the Protection of Religious Minorities in Europe; the World 
Alliance for International Friendship, and similar agencies. 


@ 


New opportunities for co-operation and service are continually arising that cannot be em- 
braced for lack of funds. Will you not help your Association to meet these new demands 


in a worthy manner? 


The fiscal year ends April 30. Checks should be made payable to’ the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION and mailed to 
HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 

. 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Radio announcers,” says Abe Martin, 
“are gittin’ t’ be jest like temporary chair- 
men—they seem t’ fergit who th’ audience 
is waitin’ t’ hear.” 


“So your Bill’s been an’ got a different 
job. ’Ow’s ’e gettin’ on?” “Fine! ’E can 
turn ’is ‘and to anything, ’e’s that injuri- 
ous.’—The Tatler, 


“Any previous newspaper experience?” 
“No, but I was editor of,my college paper.” 
“Oh, I’m so sorry, we've*'got;an editor.” 

—Judge. 


There is said to be a conspiracy to keep 
a certain musical comedy off the London 
stage. This is the first plot we have ever 
heard of in connection with a musical 
comedy.— London Opinion. 


Father: “What are you doing with all 
those travel folders?’ Daughter: “A 
fortune-teller told me I was going on a 
long trip, and I’m picking out a place.” 

—_Life, 


There is a question propounded to me, 
says Hilaire Belloc, on the windows of 
omnibuses and on the printed sheets thrust 
into my hand by very poor men, hired to 
distribute such things. It is put in these 
terms: “Are you prepared to meet your 
God?” The answer is simple. No. 


Another lesson in punctuation: A mem- 
ber of Parliament, being required to apolo- 
gize for calling a fellow member a liar, 
did so in this fashion: “I called him a 
liar it is true and I am sorry for it!” 
The written words may be construed 
according to commas as apology or 
repetition. 


“A negro stoker was crossing the Atlantic 
for the first time,” says The Open Road. 
“One day when he came up on deck to 
get a breath of fresh air, he looked out 
over the broad expanse of water, with 
no object whatever in sight, and said in 
disgruntled tones, ‘Shucks! We is right 
whar we was dis time yistaday.’’ 


He: “Who is that handsome boy with 
the cropped head?” She: ‘“That’s my 
cousin Betty.” ‘And the blonde man with 
the monocle?” “That’s my younger sister 
Iu.” Laughing, but embarrassed, “So I 
suppose the other young man in the dinner 
jacket is your elder sister?’ ‘No, that’s 
my grandmother !’—Fliegende Blactter. 


He emerged from the dining-room of 
the fashionable hotel and went to the 
¢loak-room, where he nonchalantly pro- 
ceeded to crush one silk top-hat after the 
other. The attendant, surprised at this 
behavior, demanded the reason for his 
action, whereupon the other replied: “I’m 
looking for my own. It’s a collapsible, 
you know. None of these here seem to 
be it.’—Tit-Bits. 


Life is becoming very complicated for 
the youth of America. A young man took 
piano lessons and paid his way through 
barber college teaching music, so that he 
might barber his way through the fine 
arts department of a university. Now if 
he hadn’t neglected to become a good 
shortstop, he might draw enough salary 
from a baseball league to support himself 
until his concerts get under way.—Kansas 
City Star. : 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fiscal year closes April 30. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ber following hotels are worthy of = 
patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX — 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


UST ST TT eit 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
= B.B. 2680. a 
ETOH SHUM S MSU TIMI er elt ine 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS. WANTS 


HELP AND 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these ‘columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position as COMPANION, MANAG. 
ING HOUSEKEEPER, care semi-invalid or chil- 
dren. Excellent references. Address C-125 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 


tions on Shakespeare? Play the game, “A 
Study of Shakespeare.” Original, entertain- 
ing. Price 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. Tun 


SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


i 


MacBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class. 
during the morning service. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv-. 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Rey, Hugene Rodman 'Shippen, D.D., minister. 
11 a.M., Special music under Homer Humphrey, 
and an Haster sermon by the minister. One 
of Mrs. Whiting’s ‘‘Dramatic Services of Wor- 
ship” will be presented, following a ceremony 
of planting memorial English ivy at the base 
of the chureh tower. Special meeting of the 
Emerson Guild at 7.30 v.m. Address by Charles. 
S. Bolster, president of the National Y. P. R. U. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., ‘minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the: 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’ 8 classes. 11 4.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Baster service at 
10.30 a.m. Sermon, “The Resurrection and the 
Immortal Hope.” Cantata, “The Renewal of 
.Life,”’ by vested choir. Pageant of the Resur- 
rection at 7 P.M., directed by Miss Nydia 
Minchin; musical accompaniment. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 P.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BH. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome., 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard - 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 12.15 P.m., 
Holy Communion. 3.30 p.m., Haster Carol Ser- 
vice for children, parents, and friends. 5 P.M., 
Vesper Service. Week-day services: 12.15 p.m., 
Monday, Organ Recital. Wednesday to Friday, 
inclusive, 12.15 p.m., preacher, Rey. James 
Gordon Gilkey, D.D., South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


